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Handling Small Orchards at Harvest 


Apple men advocate uniform, honest pack regardless of size of business 


ABOR SHORTAGE, high costs of materials 
] and many unusual local conditions have all 

combined to draw attention of apple grow- 
érs to the most efficient and economical methods 
of harvesting this crop, and of placing the apples 
upon the market to best, advantage. American 
Agriculturist has frequently called attention to 
the rapid development of the central packing 
house work in western and central New York, but 
all growers are not in a position to take up such 
methods. The handling of the pickers and mak- 
ing of the pack for both local and long distance 
markets has got to be handled for the most part 
by the small growers themselves. The following 
accounts bring out some points to be considered 
this season, and many of the suggestions are very 
worth while.—[Editor, 


The first problem and the most serious one 
in the harvesting of the apple crop in our 
section of Pennsylvania is the gathering of 
the fruit, writes W. H. Black of Adams 
county, Pa. Most commercial growers have 
tenantry and other yearly workers who take 
care of the orchard work up to the harvest 
time, when there is need of much additional 
help. This is drawn for the most part from 
the villages and farms outside of 


during this year of labor shortage and the 
need of careful packing, writes Sylvanus 
Van Aken of Ulster county, N Y. First, all 
who are available of the fruit grower’s fam- 
ily should be around the packing shed, 
as they are more directly interested than 
strangers. This insures more careful pack- 
ing at a lower cost. Secondly, my experience 
in local orchards has shown the lack of a 
suitable and conveniently situated packing 
shed. The shed needs to be large enough 
for all purposes, fully enclosed except to the 
south, and centralized so that the apples can 
be hauled in to the sorting table or grader, 
thus assuring work for wet mornings and 
rainy days. One neighbor lost two weeks 
last fall on account of rainy and wet weather, 
owing to lack of forethought. The grower 
got busy at once and built a suitable pack- 
ing house before winter. 

The apples on our farms around here are 
picked and dumped in bushel crates, which 


and one which if closely adhered to will soon 
bring a satisfactory price to the grower. 

When the winter apples are reached, bar- 
rels are used, and the sorting and filling are 
done from the grader. If all this work is 
carefully thought out and arranged before- 
hand, much labor will be saved. The better 
price for apples will help pay for some good 
labor as it may be needed. In filling barrels, 
I fill until the last layer stands an inch above 
the chime of the barrel. This assures solid- 
ity when the head is pressed down carefully. 
Apples that can shift around are going to 
bruise and decay. They give a grower a poor 
name. He must not allow this, and make 
sure of a firm pack. 


Will Pack Co-operatively 


Owing to the need of improvement in grad- 
ing apples and of establishing uniform 
grades, also owing to the fact that it has be- 
come almost impossible to secure competent 

help to grade and pack apples in 





the apple belt. It is not unusual 
to see a dozen autos parked near 
an orchard, some of which may 
have come a dozen miles, and 
there is no reason why they 
might not come 20 miles. The 
increase of stone and cement 
roads running into the apple 
country will probably solve the 
labor question for the fruit 
growers. 

There was some effort to in- 
duce the “floaters” to come in, 
shelters being erected to care for 
them, but it has not been notice- 
ably successful. There are shirk- 
ers and idlers in any class, and 
to reach these and to get the best 
results is a difficult and delicate 








the orchards, some of the fruit 
growers in Monroe county, N Y, 
have betome interested in the 
central packing house as a means 
of an improvement over these dif- 
ficulties, writes D. C. Vann, man- 
ager of the Monroe county farm 


bureau. 

The growers have watched 
closely and have made some 
study of the central packing 


house movement in Niagara coun- 
ty, N Y, and during the past sea- 
son reached a point where they 
felt ready to take up this work 
themselves. Consequently a group 








task. The regular workmen are 
ina sense foremen, but there are 
so many branches to the business 
that they cannot usually be with 
the pickers. The tactful foreman 
will separate men who put in 
their time gossiping, but there is 
usually a lot of time wasted. Probably this 
and the increase in the number of auto 
trucks, making the moving of the crop less 
difficult, have had much to do with increasing 
the number of packing plants. at the rail- 
roads. These decrease the work on the farms 
and release regular help for field work. 
_ Picking by the bushel is becoming general. 
The crates are distributed through the or- 
chard and hauled off as filled. Expert pick- 
ets make big money, but some of the most 
rapid pickers have been “fired” because of 
their careless handling of fruit and injury to 
the trees. Where trees are nearly uniform 
'n growth and bearing it seems a fair way, 
but it has been found necessary to vary from 
a flat rate where trees are large or not alike 
In bearing. Much of the success in picking 
depends on the foreman. The human ma- 
chine is the most wonderful in the world, but 
It is at times very difficult to “speed up,” and 
that is the foreman’s job. 

The question of who will pack our apples 
énd how they will be packed is a serious one 


to hay and grain. 


Pleasant Home of Fruit Grower in Hudson Valley 


This is the home of Mrs William Leech in Columbia county, N Y, on her 
farm of 160 acres. In addition to fruit, a large acreage is annually devoted 
It is quite a custom through this section to sow buckwheat 
between the orchard rows, and quite a bit of orchard land is also left in 
permanent sod. 


are open-slatted on all sides and bottom. 
These are hauled to the packing house and 
tiered five or six high. In some cases the 
apples stand several days and will then show 
a better color than when picked. The pack- 
ing of all summer and fall apples for New 
York markets is in the bushel, double-end 
hamper, which assures a good face in the 
opening end of the package. A sorting table 
is used for this work. 

The facing consists in laying one tier of 
apples face down in the top of the basket, 
the same as in barrel facing. The apples are 
a little better color than the average pack, 
but rarely ever larger than the minimum size 
of the whole pack. The second tier in the 
face consists of laying apples on the side so 
as to fill up the holes that are left in the first 
tier. These apples should have some color 
where they are to show through from the 
front when the package is opened in the 
market. This kind of facing and packing in 
hampers, makes a presentable product when 
opened, and will also contain a uniform pack, 


of growers in Webster, Walker 
and Hilton have organized co- 
operative fruit growers’ associa- 
tions, formed under the New 


York state corporation law. 

The plan which these men have 
in mind is to put up packing 
houses, install gradingmachinery, 
bring the apples direct from the 
orchard to the packing house, 
have them graded and picked under the su- 
pervision of a competent manager, and either 
put in cold storage or put on the market as 
soon as packed. The growers this year plan 
to put almost all their emphasis on securing 
a standard, uniform grade of fruit, each as- 
sociation handling around 15,000 to 30,000 
barrels of fruit. The selling may be left to 
each individual or may be done co-operative- 
ly. These organizations are governed by the 
members and their board of directors, which 
consists of five men chosen among the mem- 
bers of the association. 


Apples and Dairying 


My home is in the dairy region of Chenan- 
go county, N Y, and we have few commercial 
apple orchards, writes H. H. Lyon. One 
neighbor has cut down his dairy and grows 
apples to quite an extent. It seems to me 
that it might not be so bad for more dairy- 
men to grow apples. . It takes some time to 
get an orchard into profitable bearing and it 
takes special knowledge, the [To Page 12.] 

































































Labor Saving in Potato Harvest 


Farm. practices show merit in potato digger and other equipment 


=H] ITH FARM labor at such a pre- 
fh mium and in some areas ap- 
] i parently unavailable at any 
i price, the use of labor-saving 
devices and farm machinery in 
—————=eel harvesting crops is being called 
into play more than ever before. When labor 
is plentiful and cheap, mechanical helps in 
harvesting are often not worth the cost, but 
in recent seasons the item of original cost of 
farm appliances has been less of a stumbling 
block than ever before. . Of course, the farm 
owner must figure carefully to estimate the 
bulk of the crop to be harvested, and have his 
purchase accord with the amount of work in 
a harvesting machine, run at full capacity. 
It is not always an easy matter to show 
wherein a certain farm machine is really a 
paying proposition, as the use of machines 
has not been followed by an accurate set of 
books on the operation. However, very care- 
ful attention has been paid to the use of a 
potato digger, with the result that the study 
of several thousand farms shows that where 
the yields are the same per acre, there can 
be gathered 40°; more potatoes by the same 
help after an elevator digger than can be 
gathered after an ordinary plow. Then, too, 
it requires twice as much human labor to dig 
and pick up a bushel of potatoes by hand as 
is required to pick up a bushel after an ele- 
vator digger has gone through the field. 





Digger Cuts Labor Needed 


This very important data to the commercial 
grower of potatoes is borne out by the gov- 
ernment study of nearly 700 farms where the 
average yield was 75 bushels of potatoes per 
acre. The amount which could be picked up 
after an ordinary plow was almost 60 bushels 
a day. With the same rate of yield, over 82 
bushels a day were picked up following an 
elevator digger. This shows that the help 
was able to be 40°; more efficient when fol- 
lowing an elevator digger. 

In a similar way, the situation on 670 
farms where the yield averaged 125 bushels 
per acre, showed that 76 bushels a day could 
be picked up following an ordinary plow, as 
against 104 bushels brought to the surface 
by the machine. This again shows a 40% 
increase in harvesting efficiency. Where the 
yield averaged 200 bushels per acre, in a 





separate study of nearly 450 farms, the gath- 
ering rate was 95 bushels per day. There 
was no machine rate in the figures for com- 
parison. 

It is very interesting to compare the fig- 
ures above with those made from the study 
of a series of several hundred farms where 
the entire harvest was made by hand. The 


.field was forked by a group of laborers, fol- 


lowed by pickers in the same manner as 
above. Where the yield averaged less than 
125 bushels per acre, the gathering rate was 
32 bushels per day. On fields where the yield 
ran between this figure and 200 bushels per 
acre, the help could average 10 more bushels 
per day, and a study of 50 farms producing 
at the rate of more than 200 bushels an acre 
showed the daily pick-up was slightly over 
46 bushels a day. This means, then, that 
harvest hands can pick up over twice as 
many potatoes following an elevator digger 
as when gathering a crop forked from the 
ground by hand. Plowing out the potatoes 
was markedly a more efficient system than 
forking. 


Acreage Increases with Power 


The power of the elevator digger is in- 
creased with the number of horses used. On 
the big Long Island farms the customary 
number is four horses, as is the case in other 
large potato sections. Some farmers use only 
two horses on the digger, due more to lack 
of available animals than intent to use only 
one team, but two horses are greatly over- 
taxed in pulling a machine through heavy 
soil. Occasionally, three horses are used, 
but the four-horse method is gradually be- 
coming most popular. And it should if the 
results of the efficiency study on several hun- 
dred farms means anything. 

Experts with the federal bureau of farm 


" management have found that a digger with 


two horses can harvest over 334 acres a day. 
An extra horse makes possible the digging of 
only an additional quarter acre, but four 
horses on the machine can harvest 5% acres 
a day. This shows that the acreage har- 
vested increases with the power of the 
digger, each additional horse adding about 
20% to the acreage covered daily. 

Similar investigation of the work done by 
an ordinary plow and a team of horses shows 


that 2% acres could be dug a day, the plow- 
ing being much more carefully done than 
simple field work. Comparing this figure 
with that of the work done by a digger with 
two horses shows that the latter is about 
40% more efficient from the standpoint of 
acreage covered. This is despite the fact 
that the team of horses on the digger are 
probably much overloaded with the machine, 


Other Labor-Saving Devices 


Among the other labor-savers which have 
gradually become more common in large pro- 
ducing areas is the low-hung wagon, as it is 
called. The platform comes within a foot of 
the ground, making it possible for two men 
to load full barrels of potatoes upon the 
wagon with comparative ease. 

The saving of a foot to 2 feet in lift may 
not seem very much, but when the heavy 
barrels must be handled several times it 
means a lot in conservation of man power, 
The help like this type of wagon for hauling, 
and will do noticeably better work when the 
equipment seems to be designed for their 
comfort. 

This low type of wagon can carry the 
empty barrels upon the field and the lower 
tier of barrels be filled from the bushel bas- 
kets of the pickers without removal from the 
platform. 


Using Pure-Bred Males 


As a breeder and raiser of pedigreed Po- 
land-China hogs, Southdown sheep, and using 
pedigreed bulls on grade cows for many 
years, I realized benefits over those farmers 
who would not take pains to breed their fe- 
male animals to pedigreed males. I have sold 
pedigreed animals and grade aftiimals sired 
by known full-blood sires to butchers and to 
shippers for higher prices than farmers 
could get for their carelessly bred animals. 
In the dairy cow the larger number of gal- 
lons of milk and greater number of pounds 
of butter the dam and grand-dam of the bull 
used gave, makes the bull the more desirable 
to breed on grade ‘cows or cows of mixed 
breeds. I have sold cows that had three 
crosses of full blood dairy bred bulls of dif- 
ferent breeds which gave good satisfaction. 
{H. Warren Phelps, Franklin County, O. 


















Potato Field at Harvest Time Gives Opportunity for Tedious or Easy Work According to Methods Practiced 


The view shows a common type of elevator digger on a large potato for man-power spent. The low-hung wagon as well as_ the diggs 


field. In the old tedious way of making the harvest, the forkin 
requiring the most man labor and covering the least amount o 


acreage the owner. 





method machine makes it easy for the pickers and an enconomical 
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After a'Farm Bureau Tour 


the Nassau county, New York field day excursion 


Some things satd about 


WOULDN'T have missed it for 


anything,” said one farmer to 
] another about 4 o’clock one 
afternoon. 


“Missed what?” inquired a 
fellow at his elbow. 

“Why this trip today,” replied the first 
speaker. “I have learned more today by see- 
ing these demonstrations and listening to the 
discussions than I could have gotten in four 
years through ordinary channels. 

“I guess you are right at that. You know 
we could read about a lot of these things, but 
seeing is believing. Many times a write-up 
about something doesn’t seem interesting, so 
we pass it by, but what we have seen today 
tells us something.” 

“Take that Hoefner fellow over on the 
Little Neck road. Now I didn’t think youcould 
raise your own seed potatoes even if they 
were raised like the farm ‘bureau man said 
they could be, what you call late crop seed 
you know, but Hoefner has done it for three 
years and it looks good.” 

“What impressed me most,” said another 
farmer waiting for his women folks who were 
witnessing a millinery demonstration at the 
house, “was that cabbage maggot control 
demonstration at Elmont. You could see 
from a distance where it had been treated. 
They lost 74 heads out of 100 in the rest of 
the field and what was left didn’t look good. 
But that treated cabbage was all headed up 
nice. I am going to try that next year.” 

“You know, that man said one good thing 
when he told us a farmer wants to know 
what he is doing when he experiments with 
new things. A neighbor of mine used some 
new stuff to kill maggots and dipped 15,000 
plants in it before he set them out. It killed 
the maggots all right, but he didn’t realize it 
until he saw that all the plants were killed, 
too;.2'% acres all dead. He didn’t treat any 
more that way.” 

“Do you think those lice we saw on Charlie 
Smith’s tomatoes at Valley Stream will do 





much damage?” “You never can tell, but 
they won’t if he sprays them. We saved 
ours last year. If you have a good machine 
that works up a decent pressure, you can use 
drop bars from your boom and by means of 
‘T’s’ and nozzles reach the under side of 
the leaves.” 

“Well, we tried kerosene emulsion, but it 
wasn’t made right, and we burned the leaves, 
so we used this nicotine sulphate and soap 
after that. It is safe and easily applied, and 
very effective. But you got to use soap 


with it.” 


“Say, that was some country down there 
around Valley Stream, Elmont and Malverne, 
wasn’t it? I didn’t know there was so much 
garden stuff raised there. I supposed that 
region was all villages, but they have the 
best truck crops we have seen this year.” 

“Well, I got to be goin’ home,” remarked 
the original speaker. “Say, what do you 
think about that duster we saw at Will 
Steers’?” 

“Why, you know I believe that machine is 
a coming thing. This hauling water is a 
hard job. If that dust will control blight 
and doesn’t cost too much, it’s all right. 
Steers says it works good for bugs, and we 
know dust will kill them if it’s the right kind. 
After a year or two if these fellows can stop 
blight with a duster I’m going to have one.” 

“Speaking of blight,” spoke up a man in 
whose field some was found, “do you think 
that will be bad this year?” 

“Well,” replied the man who sprays with 
bordeaux, “it never is bad if you spray for it. 
I seldom lose any potatoes-from rot. Take 
Tom Powell, for instance, where he sprayed 
last year he got 282 bushels per acre, against 
101 where he didn’t. One hundred eighty- 
one bushels paid him, didn’t it? And he is 
spraying with bordeaux again this year, and 
does every year, and so do I.” 

“But some years we don’t get it,” re- 
marked the blighty farmer. 

“Yes, but bordeaux is the cheapest kind of 
































insurance you can get. It doesn’t cost much 
and prevents the disease. It is a preventive 
and not a cure, so we may as well use it. It 
won’t do you any good te begin spraying 
after the blight strikes you, either. But with 
blight like it is, 1 am going to stay home and 
spray, rather than go to market. I believe it 
will mean more money to me in the fall.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll have to spray with bor- 
deaux next year,” lamented the one who 
didn’t. 

And in the meanwhile, some of the men 
were discussing the women (as usual) along 
these lines. 

“Well, the women had a good time today. 
My wife says she has got to have a dress 
form, a pressure cooker, a fireless cooker, ice- 
less refrigerator, and half a dozen other 
labor-saving devices that she has seen at the 
demonstrations today. She says that they 
will pay for themselves. Since help for the 
house is so scarce, I guess she’ll get them, 
too. She says Miss Watkins told her how to 
make most’of them at home.” 

“Yes,” remarked another, “from what was 
said of her by one of the speakers this noon, 
I guess she must be a capable girl, all right.” 

“Well, my wife says she has learned how 
to make money on hens. That demonstration 
on selection that the boys gave was good. We 
always supposed a good hen had yellow legs, 
but we see now that the layers don’t have 
much yellow anywhere. And that dope about 
killing early moulters sounds logical also. I 
believe half my hens are boarders.” 

And so it went. Those who attended heard 
more and had a good time visiting, seeing 
things, hearing things, swapping stories, etc. 
And they all vowed as how they had had a 
good time and were coming next vear and 
bring their neighbors. 

Pennsylvania’s Maple Crop—The value of 
the maple syrup and sugar crop in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1920 was about $930,000, and a poor 
yield at that. 























Here and There 


HE GOVERNMENT has secured nearly 
$30,000 in fines for profiteering in 
clothing in cases just decided in New 

York state. The individual fines ranged from 
$1750 to $16,000, and included clothing firms 
in Binghamton, Albany, Utica and Water- 
town. Officials of the department of justice 
state that similar judgment against clothing 
dealers in various parts of the country may 
be expected during the coming months. 
Many other firms are under indictment and 
these will be brought to trial during the next 
few weeks. 

It is doubtful if any type of profiteering 
has been so noticeable as that of green 
grocers and butchers. So far indictments of 
this class have not been sought. When sweet 
corn brings farmers a cent to 2 cents an ear 
and is sold to the consuming public at from 
5 to 9 cents an ear, it is evident that this type 
of vendors is profiteering. Hogs on the hoof 
are selling approximately at 7 cents a pound 
less than a year ago, yet the retail price of 
bacon, hams and other meat is higher than it 
ever has been, even during the days of short- 
age during the war. The high cost of food 
cannot be laid at the door of the farmer. 
This high cost is due to the high cost of re- 
tailing and to the enormous profits of food 
retailers who are now and have been for a 
long time gouging the consuming public. We 
have not noticed that the Hylan market com- 
missioner has offered one word of reproof 
against New York city food profiteers. 

According to the best estimates now pos- 
sible, the increases in railroad wages since 
the Adamson bill was passed have gone from 


$1,403,968,437 to $3,682,000,000. This is an 
increase of $2,278,031,563. In other words, 
this last named sum is the increased wage 
bill that the nation pays to the 2,000,000 men 
working on the railroads. The total increases 
for five years in both passenger and freight 
revenues aggregate $2,276,346,086, or in other 
words, the total payroll increases more than 
absorb the increase of freight and passenger 
rates. The wage increase is 162% or 262% 
what it was in 1914. And still railroad labor 
is not satisfied with the great increase in 
wages it has obtained! 

Woman suffrage has really won, despite 
efforts of politicians in Tennessee, thus giv- 
ing the vote to all women of legal age in the 
United States. It is of interest to note that 
of the 36 states thus far approving woman 
suffrage, 28 are republican states, so-called, 
and eight democratic. 


State Funds and County Fairs 
F. E. ROBERTSON, NEW YORK 

Relatively speaking, $250,000 is a large 
sum to be appropriated annually by the New 
York legislature as a surety fund to help per- 
petuate the 84 county and town fairs in New 
York state. This money is divided among 
the different fair associations somewhat as 
follows: The state agrees to refund annual- 
ly to any fair association 80% of the total 
amount of premiums awarded to the various 
exhibitors, with the limiting provision that 
no one fair association shall receive more 
than $4000 in any one year. Under this ar- 
rangement the state virtually subsidizes the 
fairs, the assumption being that they are in- 
stitutions of suflicient educational and eco- 







































nomic value to the communities in which 
they are held to justify the expenditure. 
Aside from providing these funds, apparent- 
ly, the state exercises no control over the 
fairs and does not take any direct interest 
in them. 

In 1919 there were held in the state 54 
county fairs and 30 so-called town fairs. 
Are these fairs worth their cost? Are they 
the result of an expressed desire on the part 
of the farmers and business men and others 
interested? What is their objective? One 
should not be criticised seriously for putting 
these questions or in attempting to suggest 
an answer to them. 

Measured in terms of their educational 
and economic value to the districts in which 
they are held, they are not worth their cost 
as they are now run. Take away the funds 
the state appropriates and probably most of 
the fairs would close their gates for all time, 
It is extremely doubtful whether the farmers 
and business men today look upon these fairs 
as institutions of sufficient value to the com- 
munities in which they may be located tdé 
justify any serious attempt to make them 
self-supporting, and if this statement is any- 
where near correct it answers the question? 
Are they worth their cost? 

It should be possible to run a fair withouf 
state aid. The experiment would be an in~ 
teresting one, but to assure its success, the 
average fair association would have to con- 
siderably revise its management and define 
its objective in order to satisfy the people in 
the district who would be called upon to sup- 
port the fair. As to the objective, it would 
be a pleasure to readinafair [To Page 16.] 
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Ys on the CaM. 


AND NOTHING ELSE 


makes pure paint—all paint paint—paint to 
the last drop in the can. 


D EV O EF Lead The Guaranteed 


and Zinc Paint 


is made with 50 per cent. Pure White Lead and 50 
per cent. Pure White Zinc. We have found that this 
combination of pigments covers better and wears 
longer. The pure linseed oil insures the life of the 
paint and the pure turpentine dryer opens the pores 
of the wood and regulates proper drying. 


Don’t take chances with cheap adulterated paint. 


DEVOE Paint :—wears longer—looks better. 
CHEAP Paint:—does neither—costs more. 


Twenty-five per cent. less than lead and oil. 

Titusville, Pa. 
My house was painted with Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint and I bought the 
quantity base on the usual estimate for lead and oil. The paint spread 
and covered beautifully, and you will appreciate my surprise when I found 
that I had almost 25 per cent. of the amount -left over. 


Two neighbors painted with lead and oil at the same time and thought for 
some time that their work looked as well as mine. I can see a 
difference now, however, as my job looks much brighter. 


WILLIS GRAY. 


Devoe makes a complete line of paint products— 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels and Brushes, all guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. We have been manufactur- 
ing good paint materials for over 166 years. 


Let us send you our free booklet on painting and color card of Devoe Lead 
and Zine Paint. Write today—we’'ll direct you to the nearest Devoe 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO.,, Inc. 
101 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
New York—Chicago—New Orleans—Houston—Buftalo—Boston 


PAINT DEVOE PAINT 


ns. 11 Hardy 
0 a (hoot Varieties 
dood Closely Graded | ( 
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. . 
Priced Right 

OU SHOULD SOW Hoffman’s Seed Wheat this fall — IT 

WILL PAY! COSTS LITTLE to change. If you get only 

% bushel to 1 bushel more wheat per acre, your investment 

pays for itself! But you will likely get 5 bushels more. Many 
customers reported 10-bushel increases—some still higher. 


Better Wheat and More of it—results from Hoffman's Seed. 
Only reliable sorts are sold. Varieties that yield more per acre and 
require less seed. Hardiest and most prolific types known. Produced 
on the fertile wheat soils of Lancaster County, Pa., where winter 
wheat does its best. Cleaned to perfection—closely graded—sound. 
—Free from cockle, rye, garlic, smut, cheat, disease. 


‘_ ‘TERMS—SEED WHEAT MUST BE SATISFACTORY. 
IF IT DOES NOT PLEASE YOU, RETURN IT — WE’LL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND PAY ALL FREIGHT. 


, so: 0, 
“Leap s Prolific “leading variety (head shown at right) yielded 35 to 42 
bushels per acre, Grows tall, stiff straw——long, white, emooth heads. Fills out well, does 














not shatter. Long berry, bard, mills well. Very dependable kind to sow. 

Alfalfa Seed—"‘Northwest” brand— Idaho-grown seed —99.80% pure —highest 
germination. Hardiest strain of seed you can buy —— means successful stands, “Extra’’ 
brand-~Kansas-grown seed——also of high test. Alfalfa Seed Samples and special booklet 






“How to Grow-Alfalfa,"" FREE. Order early as our stock of Alfalfa Seed is limited. 


Timothy Seed —Hofman’s “Farmer's Choice” brand Timothy Seed is thecleanest 
and soundest seed you can buy—tests 9934 to 9934 % pure. Germination almost perfect. 
Make your own tests if you wish——teturn seed if not satisfied. Samples Free. 


Seed Wheat Catalog and Samples Sent Free 

You will profit by investigating Hoffman's Seed Wheat. Learn about these 11 
wheats —— some are bearded, ot’. rs beardiess — all profitable kinds to sow. | Send for this 
catalog today—it is free. Teli us you saw this ad in the gerican Agriculturist 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., LANDISVILLE, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 
NATIONAL 


m7 When You Write Advertisers 


eae) Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 
= ; s «©: 
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Lightning Rods Worth While 


K. J. T. EKBLAW 

What is your opinion of an up-to-date sye- 
tem of lightning rods ?—[H. B. G., 

A properly installed system of light- 
ning rods is certainly worth while, In 
some cases it has been shown that 
their efficiency is 98 or 99%; in other 
words, that where buildings are prop- 
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Equipped with Lightning Rods 
erly rodded, only 1 or 2% of them are 
damaged by lightning, and even then 
the damage is very small. I am a thor- 
ough believer in the efficiency of good 
lightning protection and would most 
certainly not leave any farm buildings 
of mine unprotected. 

The barn here pictured on the farm 
of Emmett Quant in Schenectady 
county, N Y, is equipped with a sys- 
tem of lightning rods that offer good 
protection against summer storms 
(rods not discernible in cut). A barn 
so equipped with rods can be insured 
at a lower rate by any of the under- 
writing companies than one without 
such protection. 


Value of Old Cement 


Is there any way to use common cement that 
fe used for construction work that has been 
kept over so long that it has become hardened? 
Can it be used after being pulverized 7—[R. P. 

Cement has a tendency to pack and 
become hard after it remains in stor- 
age for a long while. However, if it 
has not become damp during this 
time, its efficiency has not been mate- 
rially affected, and if you could only 
arrive at some method of pulverizing, 
it would give practically as good re- 
sults as new cement. As a matter of 
fact, cement manufacturers usually 
try to keep their cement in storage for 
a few months to “age” it a bit, as it is 
understood its quality is thereby bet- 
tered. If however, moisture comes in 
contact with cement, the chemical 
process of setting immediately begins, 
and further pulverization, after this 
has occurred, is practically useless. 


Size of Saw Outfit 


What size, style and make of engine do 
you think best for sawing wood and general 
farm work? Would an outfit be better on 
a truck or have the engine and saw separate? 
Would you advise buying an outfit during 
these times of high prices? I have a piece 
of woodland which I want to clear this win- 
ter as the wood sells for a good price and the 
land is valuable for fruit—[W. K. S.. 


The high prices which exist should 
not prevent.you from purchasing ma- 
chinery if you really need it because 
the indications are not very strong 





that there is going to be a materialre- 
duction soon. 


Other things which 


——~ Editor of Department 





KAJ TEkblaw 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build. 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close cent stamp and address lJabe} 
from e Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


could be produced on the land which 
is now not producing are also at a 
high price level, and your returns 
would be proportionate with your in. 
vestment. 

You might find a circular saw outfit, 
to be driven by a six or seven horse 
power engine, very suitable for your 
conditions. I would get the saw and 
engine separate, with the engine 
mounted on a truck so that it could be 
used for other purposes. Have you 
given consideration to the purchase of 
a drag saw? These are coming into 
wide use and are giving excellent satis. 
faction. Perhaps for your purpose it 
would be just the thing that you want, 


Cleaning Dry Paint Brushes 


I. have some paint brushes which have be 
come hard. Is there any way to clean them 
so they can be used again?—[J. L. F., Con 
necticut. 

Thousands of dollars are lost an- 
nually in the aggregate through fail- 
ure to keep paint brushes clean. When 
a farmer finds one which has not been 
cleaned after using and has hardened, 
he goes and buys a new one. There 
are various ways of cleaning old 
brushes, but perhaps the method in 
most common use is to put them in 
kerosene oil and set on the stove. It 
is not necessary to boil the kerosene in 
order to soften the hard paint. When 
the old paint has become saturated 
with the warm kerosene oil it is a 
comparatively easy matter to scrape 
off the old paint with a putty knife or 
something of that character. 


More About Farm Labor 


Correspondents for the department 
of agriculture report that near the 
larger manufacturing cities of Akron, 
Youngstown and Cleveland the farm 
labor situation is especially serious. 
Many farmers in that section of the 
state are paying up to $100 a month, 
with privileges. Very little good help 
can be secured at much less than $75 
or $80. -Many farmers in southwest- 
ern Ohio are cutting down their acre- 
age on account of labor shortage. 

The farm labor situation in Penn- 
sylvania is more serious than it has 
ever been, even more than during the 
war. One of the contributing causes 
seems to be the high wages paid in 
industries and cities. A number of 
farmers in Cambria county, Pa, paid 
$75 a month during the war, even 
during the winter, and recently their 
men quit. The dairy farmers are es- 
pecially hard hit. The big tendency 
of the farmers of today seems to be 
to cut down their farms to just what 
they can handle themselves, with the 
aid of the wife and small children. 


Protect the Mail Boxes—Most rural 
delivery mail boxes are made of gal- 
vanized iron. Exposed to severe weath- 
er conditions the galvanizing too soon 
wears off, the iron is attacked by rust 
and the box gradually goes to pieces 
It is worth while to protect them by 
an occasional coat of paint. Ordinary 
house paint answers the purpose very 
well, but for boxes finished in-a Japan 
stove enamel makes a very good reé- 
finish. 





The New Small-type Combined Harvester and Thresher 


This is making a sensation in the few places where it is used thi ‘ 
son for the first time in the middle states, or in the spring wheat harv 






s sea- 
est 


of the northwest, as it did in the winter wheat belt of the central west. 
Drawn by a light tractor, and operated by men, the outfit cuts the grain, 


threshes it and delivers to the barge haul 
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alongside. 
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**The use of pneumatic tires on our two-ton truck makes it serviceable anywhere on the 
ranch. The Goodyear Cord Tires roll easily in “‘dobe’’ clay where solid tires could not 
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e Goodyear Tire 


secure traction. Pneumatics are quick when all other means are slow. This truck 
hauls supplies to the storehouse, grain to warehouses, oil and fuel to tractors and 
ditching machine, crops to threshers, wood to a motor-driven saw, materials to a 
concrete mixer and saves shrinkage of livestock marketed. The pneumatics are in- 
dispensable, ’’—G. F. Cloud, Master Mechanic, Conaway Ranch, Woodland, California 


eovevevsvensuetenesevenenerseveasesrsnsntosebeennroneversceveueneenarnecens 


HERE are many reasons why farmers 
in increasing numbers prefer Goodyear 
Cord Tires on trucks to solid tires and, as 
this statement indicates, these reasons con- 
cern almost every branch of farming work. 


It, of course, is easy to understand why a 
farmer is disposed to the kind of hauling 
done on the big Goodyear Cord Tires, this 
affording much relief from hard pulling, 
pounding loads and long hours on the road. 


He finds marked advantages and extensive 
savings in carrying his burdens on the pneu- 
matics because they pave their own way to 
the back acres, hurry from field to market 
and get home before the day wanes. 


With a Goodyear-Cord-shod truck, his is a 
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simple case of more hauling with less driv- 
ing, more loads moved with less handling, 
more machines kept busy with less effort 
and, above all, more profit from crops 
and stock shipped with less delay and 
disturbance. 


All the advantages of pneumatic truck tires 
receive the huge strength that makes them 
practical from Goodyear Cord construction 
pioneered with the extraordinary kind of 
effort which protects our good name. 


Farm experience with pneumatics is ex- 
plained by reports and photographs col- 
lected for the examination of rural haulers 
who write for them to The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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A REAL 
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is a real horse for work. 
one register. 
experience, the N. 
buy. 
send free. 

@ vital Sterling feature. 


keep the sir cool way to the bottom of 


and volume through the register. 


the one register system. 
Send 


name of 


@pells success for 


your nearest 





HORSE OR AN OLD NAG 
Which does it pay to Buy? 


Of course it depends whether you buy him for work or glue. 
k for you season after season for a long time you buy the real horse. 





THE ONE-REGISTER FURNACE 


Built to last a life time and to convert every bit of fuel into 
heat and pour it out with such force and volume that it heats the entire house through 
i Scientifically built, of only the best materials, by a firm of over 70 years’ 

P. has many features which makes it the best heating plant for you to 
These are all described in our book which we will = ‘ 


Look at the illustration in the corner and you will see 
The round pipes at each side 
of the furnace are the outside return cool air flues. 


This makes the air flow more quickly into and through 
the heating chamber and so pour out with greater force 
Remember the force 
a@nd volume of the warm air delivered from the register 


for booklet today and the 


also for the book on Sterling Range. 


The range that bakes a barrel of 
flour with a single hod of coal. 


SILL STOVE WORKS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





But if you want him to 





They 
the furnace. 


dealer. As 

































Fat pigs bring fat profits | 
» 4 

Stop wondering why your pigs | 
don’t pick up weight on grain feeds 
alone, Include Dold’s Digester Tank- 
age in their feed—a sure fat and bone 
builder—you'll get them to market 
and bring ready cash quicker. 

When you feed pigs corn, they 

less than 10% protein. Dold’s 

ster Tankage gives them 60% 
Protein, Dold’s Digester Meat Meal 
Tankage 46% Protein, the right 
amounts to build bone and flesh, 
Mixed with grain feeds or fed sep- 
arately, either in hoppers or slop. 


Write for quotations and catalog 


Jacob Dold Pkg Co. 
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SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


A 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 





will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister,-no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops 
) fequired at an application. $2.50 per bottle delivered. 
Decribe your case for special instructions and Book 8 R Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, inc. 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


‘Are Capewell Nails Used 


hen your horses are shod? It will pay you to 

fake sure that that brand is used every time. 
A better driving—surer holding 

nai] was never made. 

The choice of shoers and horse 

Owners throughout the United 

Btetes and abroad. 

A standby for nearly 40 years. 
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THE BREEDING OF 
FARM ANIMALS 


By M. W. Harper 


This book represents the useful information 
Concerning the breeding of farm animals, well 
adapted to the needs of the farmer and 
breeder. It includes a brief discussion of the 
fundamental principles underlying antmal 
breeding. Special emphasis is placed on the 
importance of proper care and management of 

parents, together with the development of 
the young stock, ete. Notwithstanding the 
complex nature of animal breeding, the text 
ts _— in such s manner as to be 
readily comprehended by anyone. 


Illustrated 51-2 x 7 1-2 inches 
S86 pages Cioth NET $2.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, &. Y. 
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Work Shoes 


And Dress Shoes at $4.89 


A Blow at Profiteering 


$2.4 for a pair 


of real 
honest built work 
shoes. Sounds im- 
possible but it is 
true and the best part 
of it is that you do 
not have to send 
any money to 
prove it. 
Thou- 


> “ee , 
‘hos cM 2 la 





an... me 
aig tls tinede 
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The dress shoe we are offering at $4.89, just 
think of it, $4.89 for a dress shoe. This in it- 
self is the greatest bargain 
of the season, but in ad- 
dition with every pair of 
dress shoes sold we will 
sella pair of these work 
shoes for $2.48, A price 
that sounds like thedays 
before the war. Imagine 
for a total expenditure 
of $7.37 actually 
less than the value 
of the dresstnoes 
you will have 
two pairs of 
shoes. 


















Send No Money, Just Send Your Order 
postman §7.37 and 
‘ante . FTX. tee of 
sek incit LS Ay hy ee are not fully sa! 
We Pochively Cannot Sell Either Pair 
of oes Separately 
Shen sobering be exe to mention the size required 
WOLPER’S, cuicaco 
weet Van Buren St. 


Dept. 138 1201-1208 











KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 





Easy to use; efficient ; economical ; kills 
parasites; prevents disease. 

Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 














Field and 


Barn 
































Reputation on Seven-Day Test 


This excellent Holstein cow, named 
Mayflower Pauline Croneke, has a 
splendid 30-pound butter record in 
seven days as a three-year-old. She 
is now owned by W. G. Davidson of 
Philadelphia county, Pa, who is es- 
tablishing one of the finest herds of 
Holsteins in the Keystone state. Her 
seven-day record, hoewver, was made 














Cronctke 
this season when owned by H. L. and 


Mayflower Pauline 


H. Elvin Herr of Lancaster county, 
Pa. Her official test of 531.9 pounds 
milk testing 4.6% and making 30.68 
pounds of 80% butter ,stands as the 
record for a three-year-old in Lan- 
caster county. 

Mr Herr and his son have been in 
the pure-bred Holstein business only 
three years, but during that time they 
made considerable progress. In fact, 
they have helped to swell the in- 
crease in popularity of Holsteins in 
the county, which is forging ahead as 
one of the pure-bred live stock in the 
state. This cow is every inch a dairy 
animal, possessing size, capacity, con- 
firmation and temperament. During 
the test she was fed a ration com- 
posed of ground, shelled corn and of 
oats, bran, oil meal and cottonseed 
meal. In addition, she had as much 
beet pulp, molasses silage and hay as 
she would ‘consume. 





Another Contract Day Coming 

The coming of September with its 
price of $3.65 for 3% milk in the 200 
to 210-mile zone from New York city, 
awakens interest in the next contract 
period for the Dairymen’s league, 
which begins on October 1. No steps 
have yet been taken between the 
league and the New York milk board 
to get together on the fall and winter 
prices, bit a conference is scheduled 
early in the month to open negotia- 
tions for the coming prices. One point 
is certain, however. The league is to 
insist with all of its force upon a 
contract which sells milk upon the 
cost basis. 

This whole matter of price basis, 
threshed out under such trying cir- 
cumstances last May, as detailed in 
American Agriculturist at the time, is 
still critical. The distributers would 
like to see the dairymen slip back to 
the old method of doing business, dis- 
posing of their milk on a butter and 
cheese basis. They should have had 
their lesson this last spring, however, 
when for days they clung to the mar- 
ket price of milk products as the 
basis eventually losing by the weight 
of Dairymen’s league. Since that time 
four months ago the league has 
grown stronger. The co-operative 
meanwhile has gone forward steadily 
and surely until the dairymen are 
now in a position to handle a share 
of their milk through their co-opera- 
tively owned plants. 

When the fall and winter prices 
come up for discussion, it is the pur- 
pose of the league to settle the prices 
as far in advance as consistent with 
reason. The continual month to 
month price fixing is a disturbing 
factor in the industry, to say the 
least, and the longer the period, the 
more staple is the business from the 
standpoint of the man who has his 
dollars and his time in the production 
of milk. The last four months’ con- 
tract period was well received on the 
whole, and the business progressed 
more quietly than in some time. 

‘A gdtde af the’ TAbls Velow "Miowa 





the prices now effective, and a coni- 

parison with those in other months 

in the contract period now closing 
SUMMER PRICES OF LEAGUE MILK 


Distance June July Aug Sept 
10 miles or under....3.05 3.17 3.57 23.7 
Over 10, under 20..3.04 3.16 3.56 3.86 
Over 20, under 30..3.02 3.14 3.54 3.4 
Over 30, under 40..3.01 3.18 3.53 3.3 
Over 40, under 50..2.99 3.11 3.51 3.81 
Over 50, under 60..2.98 3.10 3.50 3.80 
Over 60, under 70..2.97 3.09 3.49 3.79 
Over 70, under 80..2.96 3.08 3.48 8 
Over 80, under 90..2.94 3.06 3.46 76 
Over 90, under 100..2.93 -8.05 3.45 3.75 
Over 100, under 110..2.92 3.04 3.44 3.74 
Over 110, under 120..2.91 3.03 3.43 3.73 
Over 120, under 130..2.90 3.02 3.42 3.72 
Over 130, under 140..2.90 3.02 3.42 3.72 
Over 140, under 150..2.88 3.00 3.40 3.70 
Over 150, under 160. .2.87 2.99 3.39 3.69 
Over 160, under 170..2.87 2.99 3.39 3.69 
Over 170, under 180..2.86 2.98 3.38 3.68 
Over 180, under 190..2.85 2.97 3.37 3.67 
Over 190, under 200..2.84 2.96 3.36 3.66 
Over 200, under 210..2.83 2.95 3.35 3.65 
Over 210, under 220..2.82 2.94 3.34 3.64 
Over 220, under 230. .2.81 2.93 3.33 3.63 
Over 230, under 240. .2.81 2.93 3.33 3.63 
Over 240, under 250. .2.80 2.92 3.32 3.62 
Over 250, under 260..2.79 2.91 3.31 3.61 
Over 260, under 270. .2.79 2.91 3.31 3.61 
Over 270, under 280..2.78 2.90 3.30 3.60 
Over 280, under 290..2.77 2.89 3.29 3.59 
Over 290, under 300..2.77 2.88 3.28 3.58 
Over 300, under 310..2.76 2.88 3.28 3.58 
Over 390, under 400..2.70 2.82 3.22 3.52 





Making Money by Lighting 
P. H, Bg NEW YORK 


“Increased egg production by the 
use of artificial lighting is no longer 
a theory, but a practical application 
of a new method in the poultry in- 
dustry,” said J. A. Monroe of Colum- 
bia county, N Y, who has produced 
fancy eggs for the New York city 
market at prices above $1 a dozen. 

“I installed my electric lighting 
equipment in November, 1918,” he 
continued, “and it has resulted in 
more than double the egg production 
from my flock of White Leghorns 
since that time. I received over $3'\) 
for eggs produced during October this 
year, or about three times the amouut 
received for eggs produced during (c- 
tober last year, before I began the use 
of artificial lighting. The increase is 
not due to a larger flock or higher 
prices, but principally to a greater 
number of eggs resulting from lengti- 
ening the working day of the hen. 

“I have found that only during one 
month of this past year did egg pro- 
duction fall below that of the previous 
year. This was in April, and the los 
in production for this month was nes- 
ligible and more than counterbalanced 
by greater production during the pe- 
riods when eggs are usually more 
ecarce.” 

Mr Monroe stated that lengthening 
the working day for his hens did not 
in any way reduce their vitality. 

More Foods, More Eggs 

“They eat more,” he said, “and 
therefore they are able to produce 
more. Hens are strictly non-union 45 
far as their working hours are con- 
cerned, and seem cheerful over their 
additonal tasks. I have seen no signs 
of lack of vigor.” 

When asked if this practice would 
tend toward shortening the life of the 
hen, he replied, “that would probably 
not become a factor of importance, as 
he never kept hens after they were 
three years old, and always weeded 
out the poorer ones at two years of 
age.” 


Chickens Lose Feathers 


We have some chickens about two months 
old which lose their feathers ‘except for 4 
few long ones. They hatched out as healthy 
nice chicks, but when they were about 4 
month old they began to get poor. There 
are a few of our chicks like this, the rest 
are pretty well. They have no lice and are 
kept with chicks their size and receive s¢”- 
eral care.—[H. K. 

The following formula may be com- 
pounded at the local pharmacy and 
one ounce put in the drinking water 
of the chicks every day: Fennel water 
one gallon, tincture capsicum 1% 
ounces, Spanish saffron three-fourths 
ounce. 
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England Pig Losses were very heavy 

ring war declining 
to 1700000 followed” by a little 
the past year. 
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XTRAVAGANCE has 

gone by the board. Thrift 
isin the air. Men are buying 
where the value is. 


The Firestone thrifty 3% is 
leading the small-tire field 
today. Because it is built 
on real thrift methods from 
start to finish. 


Firestone experts on the spot 
in the raw material markets 
of the world are able to get 
first choice of quality at quan- 
tity purchase prices. 


Firestone men have worked 
out the way to produce this 
tire by concentrated methods 
—no waste material, no waste 
motion, no waste space. 


And Firestone volume output, through thou- 
sands of dealers, permits selling at a close 
margin. The user gets the benefit. Try 
this Firestone thrifty 3/2. 
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Gray Tube $32 
Red Tube $452 
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county make sure that the seed corn 















Plow 


Handle 


Talks 


is stored where it will have plenty of 
air circulation and where the temper- 
ature will not reach the treezing 
point. The ears must not freeze be- 
fore they are tried out and this one 
trouble has been responsible for quite 
a bit of the poor seed corn. 

The gable end of the barn used so 
often for storage is not an ideal 
place. It may be all right under fa- 
vorable conditions, but it is generally 
a risky practice as the storage tem- 
perature, circulation of air and mois- 





















































































Work in Nature’s Laboratory 
I often wonder( if as a class we do 
Bnot lack vision and an objective to 
y work for thins other than paying 
ij > 
S for the 
with the usual 
dec ide nce of 
things. We 
seem to do this 
rather than to 
stimulate our 
interest dy 
having in mind 





some improve- 
ment in live 
stock, crops or 
buildings. Oth- 


erwise we  be- 
come machine- 
like and care 
not for the bet- 
ter things of 
life. Were it 
not for look- 














H. E. COOK 


fing ahead I should fail, and my 
thealth would be included in the 
wreck. Of course, we must keep our 


: eet on the ground and not chase after 
impossible ideals, for fully 90% of our 
senergy must be used in a daily grind. 
The other 10%, however, should go 
into the future. 
» What are the things that put us in 
Wrong? Let's find out some way. If 
it is a lack of school training, then go 
to school. When we cease to go to 
school then our usefulness is about 
gone no matter what our age may be 
What are we adapted to do and what 
crops are best suited to our soils? 
it vegetable growing or crops for the 
dairy cow, such as oats and barley 
corn for silage and legumes for hay, 
providing that our markets are good. 
How can we reduce the overhead 
charge and not decrease the output? 
I am trying now to work out a 
Plan to use another small barn, hold- 
ing 12 cows, a half mile distant from 
the regular milking barn and bottling 
plant. The stable is eligible for cer- 
tified and grade A production, and 
the bottling plant would not cost 
more to run, but just how to manage 
the labor involved so that it would 
mot eat up the profits is not so easy. I 
expect to do it, however, and the 
working out of just such problems 
every day is a mental stimulant and 
puts red corpuscles into the blood. 
When I went to Canton I was 
working on the possibility of keeping 
acow to the acre and producing an 
average of 10,000 pounds of milk. We 
had gone far enough to get the de- 
sired milk 
ceeded in 


production, but had su 
keeping only one cow on 
two acres Naturally, there was re- 
luctance to leave a piece of work 
which had at that time 
done. 

The task was interesting and I am 
inclined to think our success in crop 
growing at the state schvort upon land 
that was abandoned could be directly 
traced to the mentioned ex- 
perience at Denmark Somewhere 
there is a profitable maximum in crop 
growing which can only be deter- 
mined by the same method used in 
feeding cows. Few of us need money 
at present, however. 

Part of Farm Work Next Year 

Another year mustard control will 
be as much a part of our farm work 
as plowing and seeding. We need to 
have things to carry our thought 
along stimulating lines, It will be 
like a pleasant dream to look across 
our grain and cornfields and have 
them free from this yellow nuisance. 
Sowing winter grain is helpful also. 
The seeds near the surface sprout 
and grow in the fall without harm to 
the wheat and are killed by the win- 
ter cold. 

While winter wheat has not been a 
part of our farm cropping in recent 
years we formerly grew fine crops. 
Clark had visions when he grew those 
big crops of hay, and 1tt was a great 
achievement, It is not drudgery or 
enslaving. In fact combining the 
mental with the physical is exhilar- 
ating and the days are altogether too 


never been 


above 










farm nd then moving off 


short 


laboratory around 
has. Why not begin to experi- 
it? Supposing we bottle up 
some of the energy now going parthy 
to waste, accusing city 


ison 
ment 


ture’s 


in 


for us. We have 
us just 


folk of getting 


ture are not suitable for storing corn. 
It is much better to have it inside 
where there is plenty of air and pro- 
tection from snow, rain and too low 
a temperature, 


a wongerful 
like Ed- 


Curing Broad Leaf Tobacco 


the best of us and go study in na- I planted tobacco last spring for the first 
wide open laboratory.—[H. E. time. It has done well and brought forth 
bs : fine, long, broad leaves. Please advise me 


Cook. 


Select Seed Corn from Stalks 
growers who have their corn 
developed may well select a generous 
of seed for next year’s crop 
caution which comes from the 
bureau in Clinton 
Bach spring there is a 
for native 
growers 


Corn 


amount 


is a 
farm 


many 
growers 
might just as well remain at home. 

is harvested a 
large, 
plants which 
in his fields 


Before the 
farmer may select 
ears from 
vigorous growth, 
and under his conditions. 
the corn which 
for carefully by 
bunches, put on poles, wire racks or 
Farmers in Clinton 


oped 


large, 


similar devices. 


seed corn, 


in the northern 
state have to send out of the county 
for their supply 
of the farmers’ dollars go to 


at a distance 


corn 


county, N Y. 
large demand 


which 


is selected is cared 
tying 


just what I must do to cure it and when it 
is time for it to be pulled.—[G. P. Holdridge, 
Greene county, New York. 

The curing of tobacco is something 
of an art and depends upon the type 
of tobacco grown as well as the fa- 
cilities which a man has for handling 
it to advantage. In the Connecticut 
valley where cigar leaf type is grown 
the majority of growers cut the stalks 
when tobacco reaches maturity. These 
are fastened to 4-foot laths and hung 
that in tobacco barn. 

In recent years a method known as 
been resorted to ina 
large way. The large lower leaves 
are pulled off and strung on iaths 
which are hung in the shed in the 
same way as the stalk tobacco. The 
remaining leaves may thus more 
quickly develop. As tobacco is very 
sensitive to frost, harvest must be 
completed before frost appears. It 
requires considerable experience and 
good judgment to know just when the 


Often large 
part of the 
means 
priming has 


when they 


well-devel- 
show 
Each night 


in small 
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plants should be harvested, and in 
fact much of the success in curing 
depends upon this point. All plants 
do not ripen at exactly the same time. 

A heavy tobacco knife is used for 
cutting the stalks close to the ground, 
and the cutting is done so the butts 
fall one way. It is customary to wait 
until the dew is nearly off the ground 
before beginning to cut the plants in 
the morning and eare is taken not to 
cut more during the day than can he 
handled before nightfall. Particular. 
ly in the case of rain, tobacco may he 
seriously damaged by laying on the 
ground overnight. Care is also exer- 
cised to avoid sun-burning or blasting 
during the hottest portion of the day. 

A fundamental principle to be kept 
in mind during the first stage of cur- 
ing in the barn is to avoid too rapid 
drying out of the leaf. Sometimes 
growers in their anxiety to avoid 
damage from sweat caused by ex- 
cessive moisture injure tobacco  se- 
riously by going to the other extreme 
and allowing the leaf to dry out too 
rapidly. 

The object is to keep the moisture 
of the air in the barn quite high until 
the important changes in composition 
have taken place as indicated by the 
change in the color of the leaf from 
green to yellow. If the outside air is 
quite humid the barn or shed is kept 
open during the day, and if it is mod- 
erately dry the ventilators are 
opened only at the bottom. When th 
yellow color develops, the humidity 
in the barn is reduced because... the 
development of the brown color 
which soon follows, indicates. that 
the leaf is beginning to die, and this 
is the critical stage in its cure. The 
time required for completing the 
process of curing tobacco varies from 
six to 12 weeks, 
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COMPARE 


Play safe. Compare several of the leading 
makes of cream separators, point for point— 
before you act. 
right if he follows this plan. 
comes in accepting claims which do not 
“square up” with performance. 


If you start in to seriously consider comparisons, 
here are some of the commanding features that 


you'll quickly 


separator that holds and sustains the world’s record 
for close separation: 


1—Perfected Disc Bowl a marvel of close skim- 
ming, easy cleaning and assembling. 
2—Crank or power can be attached on either side. 
3—Fewer revolutions of crank make turning easy. - 
i—The only practical and reliable Bell Speed In- 


dicator. 


Be your own judge and jury—you are the one 
We'll be glad to send you all of our 


booklets; write 


Vermont Farm Machine Corporation 


who pays. 


, 


New York City 
277 Broadway 








—Then Buy 









Any dairyman can choose 
The danger 


note about the United States—the 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Chicago, Ill. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Portland, Ore. 


NITED. 
U STATE 
CREAM_SEPARATOR 


Maes 











ERFECTED DISC BOWL 
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,.World’s Best 


1 


Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 

at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively 
offer ever made. 


Edwards ‘‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin; 
orrepairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 





Samples & 
Roofing Book 












A ately ten thousand 
caves are nuccoastu ily treated 





every year wi ° 
aneomng's Fistoform 
0 ex) nce necessary; and simple; 
just a little attention e Reth day tea 
your money refund if it fails, no 
matter how old case or how unsatisfac- 

other treatment may have been. First 
write for a free copy 0 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
nary Adviser 
ou more about = and just 


ly 
low prices and is used. You will value the book it- 
yy ct at Hy for the information A gives upon die, 
je eases horses cattle. pages, 
Ask for Book No. 962. illustrations, bound in leatherette covers. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Uniom Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 





GISTEMPER, INDIGESTION 


NEWTON'S [2t-tonses. CaM, ote 









cause—Indigestion. Pr 
Colic, Staggers,etc. Best Com 
ditioner and Worm Ex 






Sry r 
eure Heaves or money ¢ 
$.65 and $1.30 per can (includes War Tax). At dealers’ @ 
mail, Largest packages. Doseissmall. Cheapest to use. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Obie 








Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley 


TH subject of health and disease, comm 
cause of disease, hygienic requirements, 0) 
of medicinal treatment are fully and cle a 
treated, and all specific diseases to which poul'r 
is heir are fully described and explained. For the 
first time special attention has been given to ‘he 
making of post-mortem examination. os 
5x7 inches. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $1.0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.- Y. 















Cures Heaves by correctine > 
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The only exception 
that legal questions 
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September 4, 1920 


) Orange Judd Service Bureau== 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 


answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). No charge 
whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 


it a 





to this free service is 
for which a personal 





SATISFACTION 

















Tire Bubbles May “Bust” 


“T believe our idea promises at least 
$1000 for every $100 invested now in 
our tire corporation.”” So writes an al- 
juring promoter, but he takes the edge 
off by adding the familiar words, 
“number of shares allotted for your 
vicinity are limited.”” Guess we will 
pass up this apparent chance to get 
rich quick! Some of the original con- 
cerns in the rubber tire industry have 
made a lot of money. This has led to 
overproduction and a great increase 
in the number of new concerns, many 
with limited capital and less credit. 
The times are not auspicious for put- 
ting money into new companies in this 
industry. Better buy at present de- 
pressed prices shares in an old estab- 
lished time company if you Insist up- 
on investing. 


In Prison—No Funds 


I shipped eggs last year to H. D. Swarts, 
1014 Pittston Ave., Scranton, Pa. At first 
he paid some on account, but later got behind 
and claimed that he had injured his back, 
lost everything he had, etc.—[W. V. C..,N Y. 

Swarts is now in the county prison 
at Scranton convicted of obtaining 
goods under false pretenses, He was a 
bad one. Of course he has made no 
response to our efforts on this sub- 
scriber’s behalf. Not even Orange 
Judd Service Bureau can get cash out 
of a convict! 


Selling Literary Work 

National Literature and Publishers Service 
Bureau offers to typwrite a manuscript upon 
receipt of a rebuttal advancement of $5.50. 
I am to pay them 15% of whatever I receive 
from the publication that buys my writings. 
[c. A. G. 

They cannot get very rich typewrit- 
ing stuff at that rate, even if they do 
call it the high-sounding title of “re- 
buttal advancement.”” You cannot ex- 
pect to get something for nothing, 
even froma “literary”’’agency, But don’t 
think you will get anything more than 
just about what you pay for. They 
cannot guarantee a sale for your ma- 
terial. If it is what some editor wants, 
he will take it and perhaps pay you a 
little something for it. If an agency 
can find a market for you, it is en- 
titled to a reasonable commission. 

A tricky scheme that “catches” 
many budding authors of. poetry, mu- 
sic, scenaries, etc, is put out by certain 
printers who offer to “publish” the 
stuff for $25, $50 or $100, They induce 


business by alluring yarns as to how 
the author’s work may sell and yield 
big royalties. They get big pay for 
their printing, and that’s the last the 
poor author hears of it. 


Something for Nothing 

Two men came to my house claiming to rep- 
resent International Service Co of Boston. 
They wanted me to invest in their stocks. 
They said they were not advertising by means 
of circulars. The highest amount a man could 
put in was $300, paying in so much a month 
if preferred. After the money was all paid 
in they would give 20% interest semi-annu- 
ally. They said they would come around 
and see me again in October.—[W. A. 

We do not know of any legitimate 
business that can make such profits. 
We certainly would not part with our 
money to strangers on such talk. 
Money is worth more now than for- 
merly. It is possible to get good notes 
or short time obligations yielding 6 to 
8%, and your money back in full when 
due. But beware of get-rich-quick 
schemes with their promise of some- 
thing for nothing, or 20 or 40%. Even 
Ponzi could not get our money. 


Why No Answer? 


Vermont Dairy, 513 Fairfield ave, 
Bridgeport, Ct, up to this writing has 
failed to answer our letters to it in 
behalf of a subscriber who shipped it 
$39 worth of maple sugar and had 
written for the money three times 
without a reply. One letter from this 
concern was dated Meriden, Ct, 
What has been the experience of 
others with it? Its letter heading 
also bears these words: ‘“Lyndon- 
ville, Vt, Harwick, Richmond, Water- 
town, Mass, Greenboro, Vt, Waits- 
field, Stowe, St Albans.” Its letter of 
March 8 bore the typewritten signa- 
ture of J. G. Sheridan, manager, and 
said, ‘‘We buy for spot cash and 
don’t wait until goods are sold be- 
fore remitting.” 


Once Again—No! 

We would prefer not to put any of 
our own money into First People’s 
Trust, shares in which are being sold 
by H. V. Greene Co. This will answer 
several inquiries. Some time since the 
state of Maine. refused to. permit the 
sale to its people by H. V. Greene Co 
of the securties of First People’s Trust. 
It has been the subject of previous ar- 
ticles in this paper. 











Northampton, Nazareth Fulton, Wauseon, 

Sept 14-18 Sept 7-10 
Northumberland, Milton, Geauga, Burton, 

Oct 12-15 Sept 14-17 


Perry, Newport, Guernsey, Old Wash’gton, 








| The 1920 Fair Season 


Local and County Fairs 


NEW YORK Beaver, Junction park, 
al a 22-25 
any, tamont, 
Sepe 29-29 _Dedterd, Bodierd, os 
Bllerrny, Angelica, . 
Sept 16-19 Berks, Reading, 
Broome, Whitney Point, Sept 14-18 
. Sept 2-5 Blair, Altocna, 
Chemung, Elmira, Sept 21-24 
' Sept 30-Oct 5 Bradford, Athens, 
Chonango, Norwich, Sept 13-18 
se Aug 26-29 Bradford, Troy, Sept 7-10 
Clinton, Plattsburg, Butler, Butler, Sept 7-10 
Sept 8-12 Butler, N Washington, 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 14-17 
Sept 9-12 Cambria, Carrolltown, 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, Sept 14-47 
Sept 16-18 Carbon, Lehighton, 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 30-088 
f Sept 23-27 Clarion, Clarion, 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 21-24 
Gn Sept 16-19 Clearfield, Clearfield, 
resee, Batavia, Sept 28-Oct 1 
I Sept 16-20 Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
gston, Avon, 5- 
tes Sept 9-11 Crawford, Titusville, 
Madison, Brookfield, Sept 14-17 
? Sept 15-20 Elk, St Marys, 
Ontario, Canandaigua, Sept 21-23 
C _ Sept 18-20 Erie, Wattsburg, 
Jricans, Albion, Sept 3-6 Sept 7-10 
Queens, Mineola, Greene, Cumberland Twp, 


aah , Sept 23-27 
hoharie, Cobleskill, 


Oct 12-15 
Huntingdon, Alexandria, 


py Sept 22-26 t 13-1 
Schuyler, Watkins, Indiana, elton 4 
na ; Sept 23-26 Sept 7-10 
Seneca, W —. =.6 Jefferson, Brookville, 

, ept 23-25 Sept 14-17 
Stcuben, ee 220-00 Juniata, Port — P 
* lept 23-2 t 7-1 
Suffolk, Riverhead, Lackawanna, Clarks’ Sum- 
oe: Sept 16-19 ‘ Sept 7-11 

Tt. Owego, Sept 9-12 Lancaster, Lancaster, 
upkins, Ithaca, Sept 30-Oct 1 
Way Sept 16-19 Lehigh, Allentown, 
yayne, Lyons, Sept 18-20 Sept 20-25 
ates, Dundee, Oct 8-10 Luzerne, Dallas, 
PENNSYLVANIA Iycoming, Hugheeriiin 
Allegheny, imperial, Mercer, Guat nae 
P 12-14 Sept 27-30 
Armstrong, Dayton, Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 Bept 6-10 





Sept 14-17 Sept 28-Oct 1 
Philadelphia, Byberry. Hancock, Findlay, 
Sept 6-11 Sept 15-18 
Somerset, Meyersdale, Harrison, Cadiz, 
Sept 21-24 Sept 14-16 
Somerset, Somerset, Jefferson, Smithfield, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 Sept 22-24 
Sullivan, Forksville, Lake, Painesville, 
Sept 29-Oct 1 Sept 15-18 
Susquehanna, Harford, Licking, Newark, 
Sept 14-16 Sept 14-17 
Susquehanna, Montrose, Logan, Bellefontaine, 
Sept 7-9 Sept 28-Oct 1 
Tioga, Westfield Twp, Mahoning, Canfield, 
Sept 7-10 pt 7-9 
Union, Lewisburg, Marion, Marion, 
Oct 12-15 Sept 21-25 
Venango, Oil City, Medina, Medina, 
Oct 27-29 Sept 21-23 
Warren, Warren, Miami, Troy, Sept 21-24 
Sept 7-10 Montgomery, Dayton, 
Wash’gton, Burgettstown, Sept 6-10 
Sept 28-30 Morgan, McConnelsville, 
Wash’gton, W Alexander, pt 14-17 
Sept 14-16 Morrow, Mt Gilead, 
Wayne, Honesdale, ept 28-Oct 1 
Oct 5-8 Perry, N Lexington, 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, Sept 8-10 
Sept 14-17 Preble, Eaton, 
York, Hanover, ept 27-Oct 1 
Sept 21-24 Putnam, Ottawa, 
York, York, Oct 5-8 Sept 28-Oct 2 
Richland, Mansfield, 
OHIO Sept 22-25 
Adams, West Union, Sandusky, Fremont, 
Sept 7-10 Sept 14-17 
Imont, St Clairsville, Shelby, Sidney, 
Belmo Ss la oe Bept 14-17 
Brown, Georgetown, 
Oct 5-8 MARYLAND 
Butler, Hamilton, Frederick, Frederick, 
Oct 5-9 Oct 19-22 
Carroll, Carrollton. 
Sept 28-Oct 1 NEW JERSEY 


Columbiana, Lisbon, 
Sept 14-16 


Oct 5-8 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 


Coshoct 





Atlantic, Egg Harbor, 
Sept 6-8 


Cape May, Cape May 
Court House, Sept 17-18 


Cuyshogs, Chap eins «Mt ‘Holly, Mt Holly, 
Sept 6-9 Sept 14-17 

Defiance, Micke - Sussex, en - 7 

Grie, Sandusky, § 21-24 — 

Fairfield, Lancaster, WEST VIRGINIA 
Oct 13-16 ™ - 

Franklin, Hiliard, ‘arrison, arksburg, 
Sept 8-10 Sept 21-24 
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| This Heat Beats Winter 


and Cuts Expense 
































Simple way of heating a 6-room cellarless 
cottage by IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
and 4 AMERICAN Radiators. Ask for 
catalog (free) showing open views of heat- 
ing layouts of 4-, 5-, 6- and 7-rooms. 





















































Modernize the old home and enjoy life in comfort. This small house heating 
outfit is built on the same principle as the big plants for residences. The IDEAL- 
Arcola is inexpensive, safe, easy to run, clean, economical with fuel and will last 
and heat your home for generations. It will heat all rooms evenly no matter how 
hard the blizzard blows—never wears out or needs repairs. 


IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
Farm Home Heating Outfits 


Any dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 
No. “2 Size IDEAL-Arcola with 100 eq. ft. of Radiation ones 





F 
Soft a ™ i _ a 5s 213 
Gi | S485 5 2 tm folUlllCU 
No. 1-A Size IDEAL-Arcola with 135 sq. ft. ef Radiation $163 
For oe 2-A cry o oe 200 o “ 206 
Hard ae = m 6} ‘ 251 
Prices include Expansion Tank and Drain Valve. Prices do not {include labor, pipe and 


fittings used in installation and which are supplied by the local dealer at extra charge. 
Radiation is of regular 38-in. height 3-column AMERICAN Peerless, in sizes as needed to 
suit your rooms. Outfits ship complete f.o. b. ournearest warehouse, at Boston, Prov- 
idence, Worcester, Springfield (Mass.), Albany, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
EXttsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Bir- 
mngham, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, or St. Louis. 











Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL- Arcola 
method is that no cellar is needed. 
Everything is on one floor. The Arcola 
is placed in any room that has a chim- 
mey connection. Norunning to cellar. 
Same water is used over and over again 
for years. No fire risk. 


Buy now at present attractive 
prices for‘outfits complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfits consist of the 
boiler and radiators to heat various 
size houses. Write us your require- 
ments! Unlike stoves, there are no 
cval-gas leaks into the living-rooms. 
The IDEAL-Arcola deliv rs the -oft, 
radiant warmth of hot water—not ‘he 
dry burnt-out atmosphere of stove 
heating. There is no fire risk to bu..d- 








The outfit consists of an IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 


Boiler and 4, 5, or 6 AMERICAN Raditors and 
ing—no danger to children—fire lasts Special Expansion Tank—everything except labor, 
for hours! The Arcola burns ‘ard or ipe and fittings, which any local dealer will supply. 
coal, ee vices below for various sizes of outfits. 
Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


manus AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY > + 


agents. 


Ise oc ca ca cha ce eee Re ck ces cee egecgs ca oes 














































Gne Man Alone ‘ 
Handles Biggest Stumps! 


To prove the Kirstin is the most power- 
fal, speedy, and efficient Stump Puller, we 
will shi Xs any size or style on 30 Days’ 
Free Triai. Send no money. When Puller 
comes, try it on your owr stumps—give it 
every severe test—let it prove that it will 
do the hardest work easier and quicker. If satisfied, keep Puller. If not ~leased, 

return et our expense, you don't risk a penny. Four easy ways to pay. 


Kirstin or ren.. -4 
oT 






ever published — pictures, 
D our Speci Sete Proposition — all FREE. Write 
today. One-man style or HO POWER, ail sizes, : 
with each machine. Shipment from nearest distributing 
time and freight! Low prices now. Write for FREE BOO! 
A. 5. KIRSTIN CO,3 10264ud Street, 
















Pin This ‘Secicow Azriculreriss Advertioers 
rrerryg It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agricultwrist Guarantee 


WELL ??avs° WELL 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 


terms. Many styles and sizes forall purposes. 
Write for Circular 


















Williams Gres., 436 W. State St, Ithaca, Y. 



























THE 
MAPES 


MANURES 


FOR 


Fall Crops 


NORMAL 
CONDITIONS 


Ample 
Potash 


Basis as Always 
Bone and Guano. 

























Prompt Shipments. 









Write us or see our nearest Agent for 
circular and prices. 







THE MAPES FORMULA & 
PERUVIAN GUANO CO,, 


143 LIBERTY STREET, 


New York City 































the Cost 

































Foreign Trust Makes 


Our Farmers Pay Double 


HIGHER 
FERTILIZER—CON- 
EXTOR- 

EVEN 


FOR NITRATE SODA—CAUSES 
PRICES FOR OTHER 
GRESS AIDS AND ABETS SUCH 
TION-—ADMINISTRATION DOES 
WORSE 
Congress is to blame for failing to 

enact the Wadsworth-Kahn bill, pro- 
viding for the use of the govern- 
ment’s $70,000,000 air nitrate plant at 
Muscle Shoals. The bill was unani- 
mously reported to the senate by its 
committee on agriculture. It should 
be enacted instantly upon the reas- 
sembling of congress. Unless this is 
done, that plant will continue idle 
throughout the coming winter. 

The plant was shut down imme- 
diately after the armistice. For near- 
ly two years it has not turned out a 
pound of air nitrate, during the very 
time farmers needed this most costly 
element of fertility. The increased 
price of fertilizers to farmers during 
the past two years, because of the 
shut-down of the government plant, 
has cost them more than the entire 
outlay for that plant, including the 
criticised extravagances in its con- 
struction during the war boom. 

While the republican congress thus 
has failed to enforce a wise nitrate 
policy, the present democratic admin- 
istration is doing still worse. It ad- 
vertises for salvage sale the Old Hick- 
ory powder plant near Nashville that 
cost over $90,000,000, If such sale is 
consummated Uncle Sam may not get 
back 10 cents on theedollar. That was 
about what he got for the Nitro 
plant. Yet the 100,000 horse power 
steam boiler and electric power in- 
Stallation at Old Hickory is alone 
worth more than the whole plant 
may salvage. Besides this is its big 
sulphuric acid plant, which should be 
transferred to Muscle Shoals for use 
in producing fertilizer compounds. 
The electricity from Old Hickory 
could be transmitted to Muscle Shoals 
or another nitrate plant established 
near Nashville to utilize it. Farm 
needs for nitrogen are so unlimited as 
to require several plants as large as 
the present one. Furthermore the 
steam plant referred to could be uti- 
lized as an auxiliary to secondary 
hydro-electric power plants than may 
be established near by. 

The government’s unmitigated 
waste in “salvaging” the Old Hickory 
plant and in allowing the nitrate 
plant to be idle is typical of the aw- 
ful extravagance and economic loss 


in governmental efforts. Such out- 
rageous wastes, inexcusable even in 
war, have utterly no foundation 


whatever in times of peace. Probably 
the government has wasted a thou- 
sand million dollars in one way and 
another during the past two years, 
which might largely have been saved 
by using a little of the common sense 
that every farmer has to apply to his 
own affairs. 

Farmers are under an awful bur- 
den of taxation, indirect and direct. 
They are forced to buy high, and now 
to sell low. They face falling mar- 
kets for crops which cost them 
dearly to produce. Farmers cannot 
afford to pay high prices for ferti- 
lizers for 1921. Yet, if food consumers 
are to be assured abundance of food 
at reasonable cost farmers must use 
more fertilizer than ever. But they 
must get it at a price that will return 
them a profit. This is why the gov- 
ernment nitrate plant ought to be 
running 24 hours a day, 365 days in 
the year. 

The rankest part of all is the way 
in which the nitrate trust in Chile is 
Squeezing the American farmer. 
Whereas over 200,000 tons nitrate 
were mined in Chile last May, it re- 
cently announced that only 100,000 
tons would be sold monthly from 
June, 1920, to April, 1921, and at 
steadily advancing prices. Indeed the 
prices fixed for the coming winter 
will make nitrate cost about $4.30 per 
100 pounds f o b American ports— 
more if freights advance, or foreign 


exchange becomes worse. Add cx 
of handling and transporting within 
this country, and nitrate of soda w 
cost the American farmer about S1t) 
a ton for the coming season more 
than double the pre-war norm 


‘Don’t forget either that this includ 


the tax of over $11 a ton that you 
have to pay Chile. 

And Uncle Sam by inaction en. 
courages Chile to do this! Our gov- 
ernment only needs to start up 
own plant to make nitrate prices fa 
with hk dull thud. If this is done 
forthwith nitrate may cost our farm- 
ers the coming spring only about $5 
a ton. Otherwise they may have to 
pay double that. 

The republican party is responsib| 
for the government nitrate plant be- 
ing idle. The democratic party is re- 
sponsible for the administration's 
present effort to sacrifice the Old 
Hickory plant. And the farmer, the 
food consumer and the taxpayer pays 
for all this horrible waste. On top 
of that the farmer pays a _ foreign 
monopoly double nominal prices for 
nitrate, including the tax to the Chil- 
ean government of over $11 a ton on 
all of it that he uses! 

For such tax, American consumers 
to date have paid Chile nearly $500,- 
000,000! ! Truly the fools are not 
all dead yet. Why do we farmers sub- 
mit to such extortion, extravagance 
and waste? American Agriculturist 
has emphasized the facts repeatedly 
for two years. 


Orchards at Harvest 


[From Page 3.] 
same as dairying. This is acquired 
by a good farmer, and my neighbor, 
in particular, has made good. 

The neighbor picks his apples and 
places them in small piles on the 
ground. Then he sorts closely, but 
he has given his trees such good care 
that he has few culls, Any culls, how- 
ever, never go to market, and there 
is no placing of the best on the top. 
He makes sure that every apple is as 
good as the face indicates. In most 
cases he does not ship for he has a 


Small 


‘fine market in his own town of less 


than 1000 inhabitants. He sells by the 
bushel, and for many years at the 
same price regardless of yiel& 

Several of our townsmen have 
made it a practice to go into the ap- 
ple regions and superintend the pack- 
ing. One of them worked for 10 years 
for one man, It made him a vacation 
to go away from home and work at 2 
new job. He liked it. He would com- 
monly pick up several -young men 
whom he could trust to go along and 
assist in the work. 

In packing barrels of apples, we 
have found it necessary to have the 
two layers on the top of selected 
fruit. It need not be really better. 
but enough are. saved out when pick- 
ing them over to put on the outside. 
These must have the stems, _ be 
smooth and of good color. These men 
were working for the buyers. Some 
buyers put a similar two layers in the 
bottom and others did not. Then 
again buyers differed as to the mid- 
dle of the barrel. 

The pickers usually go ahead sev- 
eral days, but in some orchards both 
pickers and packers work together. 
Commonly the apples are deposited 
on long tables, but sometimes on the 
ground. 

It has occurred to me that it would 
be better in commercial apple work 
to harvest one’s own fruit and put 
it up in a way.to give entire satisfac- 
tion to the buyer, rather than to sel! 
to the dealers to be handled in the 
way just described. A grower can es- 
tablish a reputation for good apples 
and make a more direct future mar- 
ket. I can realize the difficulty of do- 
ing this and the advantage that the 
dealer has in getting together a gangs 
of men and going from place to place 
for several weeks, I realize, too, the 
difficulty that the farmer would be in 
in engaging and boarding the help 
and in looking after the grading, 
packing, etc. In the case of the 
neighbor, whom I first mentioned, the 
business was not too large, and he 
ean handle his own farm by gettins 
in a little outside help. I firmly be- 
lieve we should put some fruit trees 
on some of our dairy farms and work 
up a reputation for fine fruit at 4 
fair price.’ 
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MOLINE 


The Universal Tractor 


a 








3~2 Plow 
Capacity 


It is the correct farm power unit, doing all belt and field work, 
including cultivation, with one man. 


Engineering and manufacturing development of the Moline Tractor 
and Moline Tractor Plows enable us to announce a 3-2 Plow for 
use with the Moline Tractor. 


3 plows for ordinary conditions which prevail in most sections 
of the country. 





‘ 2 plows for extreme conditions and unfavorable seasons. 








The Moline is unique in An average saving of 4.7 horses per farm, and a total average sav- 

the tractor field—made so ing of $1,408.16 per year, is reported by yearly Moline tractor per- 

by our patent protection. formante records received from owners to date. We will be glad to 

i , give anyone interested the opportunity to personally inspect these 
records. 


If desired you can use the “‘drag behind” or horse 
drawn implements you now have with the Moline 
Tractor the same as with other types of tractors. 


See Your Moline Dealer or Write Our Nearest Branch at: 


Moline Dallas Poughkeepsie Indianapolis Portland Denver Minneapolis Des Moines 
Atlanta Oklahoma City Baltimore Stockton Salt Lake Cit Kansas City Jackson, Mich. Bloomington, III. 
New Orleans St. Louis Los Angeles Spokane Columbus, Ohio Omaha Sioux Falls Memphis 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Correcting an Evil 


Governor Smith has called the legislature 
into extra session urging remedial legisla- 
tion on housing. There are more people in 
the cities than available houses will accom- 
modate. And yet in New York state there 
are approximately 20,000 farm houses stand- 
ing idle! 

Is there any connecting point between 
these two conditions? Unquestionably. It 
was this same Governor Smith, now so dis- 
turbed about housing in cities, who vetoed 
the daylight saving repeal bill. When he 
did that the New York governor sent thou- 
sands from the farm to the overcrowded 
cities. When Attorney-General Palmer made 
his fight on farm prices last year and brought 
losses to thousands of farmers he contributed 
to the exodus from farm to the city, and he 
helped to bring city housing to a crisis. When 
Secretary Baker of the war department 
dumped millions of cans of food and wool 
supplies on the market at prices away below 
cost and worth, another body of farmers 
were made victims and many of them left the 
rural sections in disgust. When railroad and 
shipbuilding and highway and other work- 
ers were paid wages out of proportion to the 
service rendered, other small town and 
country dwellers came to the conclusion that 
the state and federal departments were cod- 
dling certain city elements at the expense of 
country folks and so they quit the rural dis- 
tricts. These are just a few reasons why 
city dwellings are crowded, why there are so 
many tenantless houses in.the country. 

But there are others also—there is Dr 
Copeland, who swatted dairymen. There is 
District Attorney Swann, who attacked milk 
producers. There is the city press that so 
vigorously, unfairly and falsely maligned 
farmers and the people of the small villages. 
All of these have been the real fundamental 
causes of the 20,000 vacant farm homes in 
New York and of the dwelling shortage in 
the cities. 

If Governor Smith and the legislature 
would actually relieve the present trouble 
they would do something that would correct 
the injustices that now obtain against those 
living on farms. In other words, the way to 
cure is to correct causes. If state and fed- 
eral officials and the city press will stop 
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swatting farmers; if they will join in secur- , he did—but farmers got it in the neck. Can 
ing fair returns for farm enterprise, wilkn\we ever thank the dairymen’s league enough 


cease lying about farmers and instead help 
improve country life, the return of people to 
the country will fill the idle farm houses and 
leave plenty of homes for all city folks who 
want to remain. This is the sensible way to 
relieve the acute housing situation that ex- 
ists today. 


Increase of Freight Rates 


Ralph Peters,- president of the Long Island 
railroad company, states that the increase in 
fréight rates will affect certain products as fol- 


lows: A head of cauliflower from Riverhead, 
N Y, to Brooklyn, 4 mills; a peck of potatoes 
from Riverhead to Brooklyn, 9 mills, and a 


bushel of oysters from Sayville, 7 cents. He 
says under the new rates it will cost 3 mills more 
than it does now to ship a pound of fresh meat 
from Chicago to Long Island, a distance of 
over 1000 miles; 100 pounds sugar from New 
York city to Huntington, L I, will cost 8 cents 
above the present freight rate. The rate on a 
pair of men’s shoes from Boston to Long Island 
will exceed the present charge of 8 mills. Mr 
Peters says he points out these facts in order 
that retailers may not use the increased freight 
award as a pretext for increasing prices. There 
will be some increase of course, Mr Peters said, 
b&t it will be very slight when added to a single 
article or unit of product. 

On small items, such as mentioned, the 
freight increase will be slight. But how 
about the increase on a ton of fertilizer or 
feeding stuff? How about it on farm tools 
and live stock, a car of grain and other bulky 
products the farmer buys? 

Farmers will pay the increased freight on 
everything they buy. They must fight to com- 
pell other consumers .to pay the increased 
freight on produce shipped from the farm, or 
the farmer will be forced to pay it himself. 
He simply can’t afford to pay the freight both 
ways! The dairymen’s league is exactly 
right in forcing an advance in the price of 
milk to cover the increased cost of trans- 
portation in effect September 1. 

Higher rates are granted to cover higher 
railroad wages, which started as produce 
prices began to drop. Farmers must work 
harder and longer hours that rail wages may 
be higher for shorter hours than the farmers 
work. Wouldn’t we like to have a chance at 
that Adamson law now? To it may be traced 
some of the inflation and many of the strikes 
that have been inflicted upon the country. 
And it was enacted just prior to the election 
four years ago, solely to get the labor vote. 
People have indeed paid high for this politi- 
cal whistle. 


Showing the Way 

The new order is actually under way. Mar- 
keting conditions are going to be bettered. 
We had been told for years that packers, 
canners, commission men and milk dealers 
would one day talk things over with farmers 
and then things would be made all right. But 
it was not done. The fact is the principle 
was wrong. Now 17 representative men soon 
will go to California, sent there by the 
American federation of farm bureaus, to 
study the methods employed in that state in 
marketing fruit, that this committee may 
then provide a way for marketing the wheat 
crop. The national board of farm organiza- 
tions announces a special committee of eight 
to report on the marketing problem from a 
different angle. , : 

Later on a national pool will be worked out 
for marketing the wool crop. In New York 
fruit growers have started things which 
eventually will do for fruit what the dairy- 
men’s league is doing for milk. 

Oh yes, things are moving. And a host of 
speculators, traders and useless commission 
men will have to look for‘other jobs. These 
fellows will get sore—of course: they had a 
chance, but their systems are inefficient, and 
make marketing costly. Besides, they didn’t 
give producers a fair division. If their pet 
corns are stepped on in the changing process 
theirs is the blame and no other. Isn’t it 
strange we have so lately learned what is as 
old as the hills—that if you would de some- 
thing, do it? As farmers, we waited for the 
other fellow to do what was our own job, and 





for showing the way? 


What Would Help Farm Prices? 


“The live stock market today was in very 
bad shape, in beef cattle and calves fully 1 
to 2 cents a pound lower and perhaps even 
more in sheep and lambs.” This in effect is 
the condition in a recent week at a promi- 
nent eastern live stock market. As has been 
said in effect many, many times in these 
pages, the regrettable thing is that declines 
in commodity prices, as in this instance are 
not immediately reflected in lower retail 
costs to consumers; which in turn would 
stimulate buying across the counter, and 
serve to stabilize values looking toward their 
early recovery through wider use of the 
commodity. 

As emphasized untold numbers of times 
past few years, retailers and small dealers 
are among those most guilty of profiteering. 
In this instance of meat animals, without re- 
ducing prices paid to raisers in the least, 
prices to consumers could be reduced ma- 
terially and still allow the middlemen all the 
profit to which they are morally entitled. 

The agricultural press will continueto pound 
away on this line. What is tremendously 
important right here, however, is that city 
newspapers wield their tremendous influence 
for bettering conditions along the same line. 
But in the main they are indifferent, or only 
spasmodicaliy awakened to their opportuni- 
ties. The women’s clubs in the cities and 
towns by united or federated effort could 
also do much to create public sentiment de- 
manding retailers promptly to follow prices 
downward as well as upward. Meanwhile 
wholesome agitation of this kind should be 
systematically and persistently carried on in 
rural districts; in the wide awake community 
clubs of the country towns, in the grange, at 
the state and county fairs. Focus public 
opinion sufficiently against an iniquity, and 
it is bound to wither and be followed by re- 
forms helpful to producers and consumers 
alike. 


Daylight Saving an Issue 


The November ele :tion in New York should 
provide a “solemn referendum” on daylight 
saving. But for Governor Smith’s veto this 
nuisance to all the people would now be off 
the statute books. We have heard more criti- 
cisms this summer from city people than 
from country people. In other words, day- 
light saving, instead of being favored by all 
city people, as stated by its proponents, is ex- 
actly the reverse. This year we have heard 
much about its menace to the health of the 
people. In order to be up to meet the day’s 
work people must go to bed before the heat 
of the day has been cooled. Consequently 
there is loss of sleep; and babies and chil- 
dren particularly are the victims. And who 
benefits? A few keepers of amusement 
places. We have looked closely to find more 
city gardens, benefit in way of recreation— 
these are myths that the paid propagandists 
advance for the law. 

This measure, therefore, must be kept to 
the front as a red-hot issue. There must be 
no flukes this year. Not only a legislature 
but a governor who will sign a repeal meas- 
ure must be elected. It is the big thing of 
the state election. We have no doubts of 
the outcome when the referendum‘ at the 
polls will be recorded in November. This 
silly thing has annoyed and confused the 
people long enough. 


Would nitrate drop in price one-half if the 
government’s air-nitrate plant were running 
instead of idle? Too bad that farmers and 
fertilizer manufacturers are being forced to 
pay fancy prices for imported nitrate for an- 
other season. The story about it in this is- 
sue is of absorbing interest. 
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What of Apple Prices? 


While fairly good prices are being 
realized for best selections of early 
apples, all the way up to $6 and $6.50 
a barrel in New York city, the situa- 
tion is very much mixed so far as the 
main or winter crop is concerned. 
Prospects continue excellent, and the 
fruit on the trees is developing nicely, 
this true not only in New York, but 
also in New England and further 
west and south. 

While it is too early for any crys- 
talized status as to prices jnitial dis- 
cussion in trade circles is far from 
satisfactory to orchardists who have 
put in much time, money and labor 
into this crop. Would-be buyers are 
making the most of the encouraging 
crop situation and are endeavoring to 


get the apples very much’ below 
their value. With empty barrels so 
very high this season $1.50 to $1.60 
each, much effort will be made to 
market a considerable part of the 
eastern crop in bulk by weight or 


measured bushel. Late August found 
bids in central and western New York 
from canning establishments as low 
as $1.25 a hundred for sound fruit, 
and in some parts of the-state grow- 
ers offered only 1 cent a pound, which 
would mean the contents of a full 
barrel of choice apples would bring 


no more than the original empty 
package. These prices just named 
apply chiefly to sound late summer 
and autumn fruit rather than to 
standard winter varieties to come 
along later. 

The New York federation of 
agriculture has taken up the 
matter with market officials of 
this city calling attention to the 
splendid crop of winter fruit 


in sight to come forward later, and 
asks co-operation in doing something 
to increase the consumptive demiand 
so the grower may secure a living 
price for his product. Unfortunately 
retail prices asked in the large cities 
for early fruit during closing days of 
August are exorbitant, even when 
hand-picked apples sold in a jobbing 
way to retailers at $1.50 to $2 per 
bushel of 50 pounds. Much of the 
fruit arriving at the big terminals up 
to the close of the month was rather 
ordinary stock, sometimes: small, poor 
in color, deficient in quality, this 
moving at very low figures. While re- 
cent sales of well selected table va- 
rieties were largely at $1.50 to $2 a 
bushel retailers at times paid $2.25 to 
$2.50 for special selections. Up to 
this time movement from orchard to 


market has been mostly in these 
small packages rather than standard 
barrels, 


Apple barrels have been advanced 
in western New York to $1.50 each, 


[To Page 20.] 
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What will it do? 
How long will it do it ? 
How much will it cost ? 


HESE three questions bring tractor talk down to bed rock. 

They are direct. They demand direct answers on which 

you can base your calculations as to whether a certain tractor 
will bring you a dollar plus per dollar invested. 


As a practical farmer you will not depend solely on a tractor sales- 
man for your answers. You will go to the tractor itself for facts to 
back up every claim made. And this is the understanding when you 
are asked to consider the G-O. 





When you look it over you will find that its simple design and sturdy 
construction give it full capacity for any work on the farm. A 
trial at plowing will prove that ten acres a day is not its limit, and 
on belt work it will do all the work you want done with any 
machine up to and including a 28" separator. 


Then the G-O shows why it gives years of uninterrupted service. 
It has fewer sources of trouble because it has fewer parts. It has 
an advanced type driving mechanism which eliminates gears both 
in the transmission and on its rear wheels, and all its gears and 
bearings are enclosed and running in oil. 


You'll see the economy in a G-O when you watch an ordinary 
hired man run it with perfect control and be glad to do it at his same 
rate of pay. Two levers give him full’ control—one starts, stops 
and reverses, another governs its speed. This simplicity is carried 
throughout its design so that the average handy man can make 
most repairs ever required at a minimum cost. 


Note that coupon. Fill it in and send it in today. 


THE GENERAL ORDNANCE COMPANY 
Eastern Sales Offices: 2 West 43rd Street, New York City 


THE G-O COMPANY of TEXAS WESTERN SALEs OFFICES AND 
Dattas, Texas Works: 
Eastern Works: DERBY, Conn, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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GENTLEMEN: Please send my copy of the 
tractor book ‘‘How Success Came to 
Power Farm.”’ 
I cultivate_______acres with 

horses and____ men. Give me some 
idea how much a G-O will save mea year. 





Name 





Town 


AA9 ——$ ______ 


State 














We will Consider 


Loan Applications 


HE DEMAND for loans 
exceeds the money sup- 
ply. We will, however, 


gladly consider applica- 
tions from New YorkState 


farmers in the order of 
application and in such 
amounts as availablefunds 
permit. 


Particulars upon request. 


Farmers Fund, Inc. 
M. W. Cole, President. 
Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL WHEN YOU WRITE: 
—— ADVERTISERS  ; 


Be sure to mention American Agricultaris? 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 
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The Modern Table Drink 











A combination of good 
flavor, economy, efficiency 
and health satisfaction 


NSTAN 
STUM 

































‘This pure and wholesome _.. | 
beverage contains none of 
coffee’s harmful ingredients. : 
Especially valuable in 
families with children. : 
Sold by all Grocers | 
Made by Postum Cereal Co.Inc., Battle Greek, Mich. 
y 














































This 
June 





pile 
October 15, 1919. 
ing my methods and success with fall set berry plants, 





y= 


of strawberries (photo greatly reduced) was picked on 
1920, from One Bushel Basket Strawberry Plant set out 
Let me send you my illustrated price lists, explain- 


Nod 


A. B. Katkamier, 





Macedon, N. Y. 




























for the 
Farmer 
whowants 
to do his own 


the dealer. 


JUNIOR AMERICA 


Threshing, this 
moderate price rig 
means complete sat- 
isfaction, it offers big business 


and splendid inducements to 


A Record of Reliability 
Since 185i 


GRAIN and 
BEAN 
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Writ f 
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We can make 
Bebe ait 


DOYLESTOWN 
AGRICULTURAL CO. 
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FRUIT MEN 


| Come and See Us 
Visit “The World's Greatest Nurseries."” All we 


have learned in 35 years’ commercial! fruit growin 
i is at your service. Maryland roads are unsu 
for motoring. Make your vacation profitable as 
pleasurable. 
and visit our nurseries as soon as you can. 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 
Box 60 Berlin, Maryland 





Special 11-Day Offer 

We will offer for 11 days only 

this wonderful high grade dress $4. ag 
Mad 


shoe. e of finest leather 

with gun metal vamp; smooth, dull top; and top 

grade sole leather, up-to-date style. A shoe that 

ad == that would cost $7 in our own 

— chain stores. Our system of 
—s national selling es this 

m creat saving possible. 

u Send No Money, just mail cou 

pay postman when the oes 

errive. If you don’t like them, 

send them back and get your 

+ oney back by return mail, in- 

coding postage. Your Word 

no 


ugh. 

we guarantee rompt 

shipment, perfect ftand 

: satisfaction in every - 
You take no risk. 

special offer for 1 

. Act at 

jal .cou- 

today. 
















Send for 80-page Fruit Guide 


once. 
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BUYERS 


SAVE 


MONEY 






























ROSEN RYE 


NO 
A GREAT FALL CROP. MONEY 





We t, Alsyke & Timothy, Alfal Est 22 Sales last 
eat, syke mothy a. . over years. > ay 
Clover & all Field & Grass Seeds sold year over $1,000,000.00 


direct from the mills. Subject tostate RAMBLER SHOE CO., Dest. Ass, NEW YORK. CITY 
Pe 


laws which tyou. Money backif geaq my of 
not shed. Gutdewn our seed bil of arriy ht shoes 
fr 4 eac -3 Sefars hem ant ese cohen ata. return postage. 
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Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Among Our Subscribers 


Among the old-time friends of 
American Agriculturist in Jefferson 
county, N Y, is Luke Grandjean, who 
with his daughter Margaret and 
youngest son Lester, are seen in the 
accompanying picture. Mr Grandjean 
is very proud of these young folks, 








Folks 


Mr Grandj¢Can and Young 


and well he may be, for they grow 
up to be as progressive workers for 
better farming as their father, they 


will be leaders in the community. 
Back of the prosperity of any coun- 
try are the farms, and this is not 
only due to production of foodstuffs, 
but also to the production of good 
families, honest and faithful and liv- 
ing the Christian life. When you find 
a good farm family and home, it is 
a sure bet that real America is there. 
The camouflage of city life cannot 
withstand the sincerity of purpose of 
rural life, which moves forward con- 
servatively and progressively to make 
our country the best in the world. 


State Funds and County Fairs 
[From Page 5.] 
straightforward statement 
from the board of directors setting 
forth the ideals and Objectives that 
the association has in mind to attain. 

The original motive in the minds 
of our progenitors in holding a fair 
ina county or community was to pro- 
vide a time and a place where the 
farmers of the district could bring 
their best specimens of crops, breeds 
of live stock and products of handi- 
craft, and place them on exhibition 
alongside of similar products from 
other farms. It early became the cus- 
tom to offer prizes or premiums to 
the exhibitors in order to stimulate 
pride and rivalry. In those days the 
pride of winning the premium was 
the main incentive, but in later yearg 
it seems to be the value of the prize 
more than any other one thing that 
has the _ stronger pull, especially 
among those professiona} exhibitors 
who are permitted to exhibit in com- 
petition with local amateurs. Then, 
too, the fairs were utilized as a place 
to barter and trade the things one 
had to exchange. Possibly the pur- 
poses of the fairs are the same today 
as they were then, but they are not 
so easy to recognize, 

Many fair associations may well 
take time to reflect on their objective. 
Just what are they attempting to ac- 
complish and how shall they proceed 
in order to reach their goal? Any 
institution created without a clean- 
cut purpose is but a drifting thing as 
useless as anything can be. Premium 
lists filled and padded with fictitious 
names of so-called varieties of crops 
are unworthy goals; horse racing and 
the cheap midway attractions add 
nothing to the educational value of 
the occasion; unworthy specimens of 
live stock are permitted to enter a 
class, and are given awards simply 
because the money is there for some- 
one, and the encouragement of ex- 
hibits put up by professional exhibi- 
tors do not impress intelligent people 
greatly as to the fairness or the pur- 
posefulness of the fairs. 

Unless they can maintain an at- 
mosphere that precisely reflects a 


catalog a 
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purpose’ to develop pride in the agrj. 
culture of the district, and providg 
educational opportunities for those 
who visit the fairs to learn, they fgjj 
in the.r purpose and thereby become 
unwor:hy of support either by the 
state or by the district in which they 
may be located. If the state is to con. 
tinue to subsidize the fairs it shoulgq 
prescribe very carefully the condi. 
t.ons under which state funds may be 
procured. In other words, in the ab. 
sence of any apparent intention on 
the part of the directors to make the 
fairs educational and otherwise of 
vital importance to the community 
according to certain approved stand. 
ards, they should be denied state 
funds. 

Here and there a fair association 
may undertake to improve its 
grounds, its premium lists or define 
its objectives. However, if a genera] 
movement is ever begun directed to. 
ward the systematic improvement of 
existing conditions it should originate 
in and be fostered by the two state 
societies that have been in existence 
for a number of years and that are 
supposed to stand for higher ideals 
among the fairs, namely: the New 
York state association of county agri. 
cultural societies and the New York 
state association of union town agri- 
cultural societies, 

It should not be impossible for 
these two societies to federate into 
one strong state organization, since 
their objectives must be similar, se- 
lect a board of directors of conscien. 
tious men and women and proceed to 
clearly define and work out programs 
providing for the constructive system- 
atic improvement in all fairs in th 
state. Funds to maintain the work 
could be raised by annual contribu- 
tions from the fairs that were mem- 
bers of the state association, 


Much Activity in Tioga 

HAROLD B. FULLER, TIOGA FARM BUREAI 

Wet weather in mid-August im- 
proved corn in Tioga county, N Y, 
and indications point to a good crop, 
although it will probably not reach 
last year’s bumper yield. Wet weath- 
er on the other hand, caused some 
blight in potatoes, although not as 
much as might be expected, Potato 
acreage is comparatively larg By 
mid-August many farmers had not 
cut their oats because they could not 
see their way clear to get it into the 





barn, The result was that the oats 
rusted and more cutting was ncces- 
sary, 

On August 26 breeders of Tiog 
county scheduled an automobile tour, 


visiting some of the prominent b 
ers as follows: Fred Blewer, Miller 
and sons and Harry Petzold of \Wel- 
tonville, Dr G. Decker, Paul Smith 


and George McPherson of Newark 
valley, feyce and Tompkins and 
Cecil Royce of Berkshire. <A _ basket 
picnic was planned for Paul §& th’s 
farm, where talks were given follow- 
ing the meeting. A similar tour was 
planned by Tioga county beekeepers’ 


association on August 31 for the vi- 
cinity of Candor and Newark valley, 
with Prof Rea of the New York col- 
lege as extension specialist. 

The advertising campaign of the 
Tioga county Holstein club has gone 
forward rapidly, and some time ago 
five signs were erected at the en- 
trances to the county, reading as fo!- 
lows: “You are entering Tioga coun- 
ty, the home of good Holsteins. For 
information, inquire at the farm bu- 
reau oftice.” . These signs are 8x10 
feet. Another feature of the acver- 
tising campaign.is the placing of pure- 
bred sire signs on the barns of every 
farmer who owns a pure-bred sire. 

The Tioga county fair comes Sep- 
tember 7 to 10 at Owego. The farm 
bureau office is planning to fill 4 
50 x SO-foot tent with educational ma- 
terial pertaining to Tioga county agrl- 
culture. A feature of the exhibit will 
be a poultry demonstration each day 
of the fair with individual discussions 
following. : 

Tioga county poultry association 8 
to have 10 culling demonstrations as 
follows: August 30, at farm of ©. T 
Mabee at Candor and L. S. Shepard 
of Spencer: August 21, Barry broth- 
ers on the Taylor farm at Owego and 
E. E. Lewis at Apalachin; September 
1, D. B. Wetter at Berkshire, an 
Géorge W. Belden at Richford: Sep- 
tember 2, Fred Caple at Catatonk. 
and George Wooden at Newark val- 
ley; September 2, E. M. Wilson at 
Smithboro and Claude Park at Mich- 
ols. The demonstration will be held 
at the first named farm on each day 
at 9.30 a m, while the demonstration 
takes place at the second named 
farm each day at 1.30 p m. 





Co—Haying _ finished: 


Oats crop soot 
» 


Jefferson 
farmers harvesting. oP 
which reached the hight of 6 feet. 


inches. Potatoes a bemper ag tons 
i i places $1 u, 5¢ 
ing in some places at Pp Butter 


apples, but not a large crop. | t 
sells at 50 to 65c p Ib, eggs 50 to we 
p doz. 

Essex Co—Grain has turned yon 
exceptionally well; some fare 
threshing in the field and report “4 
50.bus oats to the acre, Potato | 
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ice a good crop; early ones sold 
pO p oa but have now dropped 
to $2. Apples and plums a fair crop., 
Early tomatoes 40c p pk, butter fat 
for July 56¢ p lb, eggs GUc p doz, old 
jive fowls 25¢ p Ib, dressed broilers 
=ic. Many cornfields will need a late 
i 7 to ripen. 
saratoga Co—Harvesting 
yushead successfully even wit 
vee f help. Hay is stored; buck- 
looks fine, with a large acre- 
Corn not a good crop; potatoes 
vell, and early ones yielding sat- 
ily. Wholesale butter 65c p Ib, 
ive p doz, broilers 65c p Ib and 
Apple crop promising. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Big Fruit Crop 


w. N. B., WEST VIRGINIA 

I state’s strictly commercial ap- 
ple crop is now estimated at 1,271,000 
barrels, compared to 684,000 barrels 
pre luced last year; while the total 
commercial and farm crops together 
are estimated_ at 5,991,000 bushels, 
compared to 760,000 bushes last sea- 
con. The strictly commercial peach 
crop in West Virginia this season is 
estimated at T9444) bushels. The 
Greenbrier Shorthorn breeders’ asso- 
ciation will: hold their annual show 
and sale on the Watts farm, now 
ewned by William Pyles, one mile 
south of Lewisburg, September 9, It 
is expected there will be 75 head of 
Shorthorns on exhibition, 35 head of 
which will be offered for sale. Some 
of the finest cattle of this breed in 
the state are in Greenbrier county. 

Reports from the various county 
agents show the progress of farming 
state. The Wood county farm 

greatly increased the aver- 
age of soys in that county, several 
members reporting a yield of 2 
bushels of seed to the acre. One local 
club of the Barbour bureau has or- 
dered 200 tons of lime through its 
buying agent for its members. The 
Dempsery club of Fayette county is 
ordering its first car of lime, In Put- 
nam county the farmers are erecting 
a co-operative warehouse for lime 
and fertilizer. In Ohio county they 
are pushing the use of vetch as a 
cover crop this year. 

In Lewis county, crimson clover 
and vetch will frequently be used as 
a cover crop. The Judson club of 
Summers county is planting sufficient 
soy beans to raise their own seed for 
next year. Marion and Gilmer coun. 
ties are also. saving soy beans for 
secd. Homer Hess of the Tyler 
county bureau last year had the 
poorer half of a field in soy beans, 
which were later cut for hay. This 
field was put in wheat, and the‘ half 
that was formerly the poorest had 
wheat 6 inches taller than the other 
part of the field. 


accom- 
short- 
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NEW JERSEY 
Busy Days in New Jersey 


The state poultry association of 
Connecticut scheduled a visit to Ber- 
gen county, N J, on August 29 to in- 
spect the Bergen county egg laying 
and breeding contest situation and a 
few other poultry farms in the vicin- 
ity of Westwood, N J. This was to be 
the first stop in a tour of leading 
poultry sections of the state. The 
Connecticut poultrymen have been 
very much interested in the rapid de- 
velopment of the breeding and poul- 
try contest work in New Jersey, this 
being the first official visit for first- 
hand inspection of the state. 

At the opening of the week plans 
were quite fully completed for a 
rousing good time at the Cumberland 
county fair and picnic to be held at 
Tumbling Dam park at Bridgeton, 
NJ, on September 1 and 2. The 
county agent has been urging farm- 
ers to make a complete representa-t 
uon which will bring forth the best 
of Cumberland county farm products, 
while amusement has been planned 
which will give both old and young 
a lull two days of pleasure and profit. 

lhe New Jersey college has already 
mapped out its plan for one of the 
best and most complete courses in 
agriculture which the institution has 
yet had. The winter session opens on 
November 17 and continues until 
February 20. Four general courses 
are provided as _ follows: yeneral 
asriculture and dairy farming, fruit 
srowing and marketing, gardening, 
Poultry husbandry and bee husban- 
dry. Satisfactory completion of any- 
one of the courses entitles the student 
- 4 certificate awarded by the col- 
lege The courses are open to men 
and women interested in agriculture 
Who are willing to put their best ef- 
fort into the work, and tuition is free 
to residents of New Jersey. For de- 
ail information and application for 
unission, address Prof Frank G. 
lelvar at the college at New Bruns- 
Wick, N J. " 
The Morris county fair association 
fromiees a rousing good time for 
~ ete and their friends at the fair 
~ e held at Morristown, N J, Sep- 
ember 23 to 25. The books of entry 
are now open at the office of the as- 
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sociation in Morristown for exhibitors 
in all classes, and entries do not close 
until September 11. Following the 
fair, an auction sate of gheep and 
all cattle except Holsteins Will be held 
at fair grounds on September 24, 
while horses, swine and-Holstein cat- 
tle will be sold on September 25. Date 


of sale of farm prodite exhibited at 
the fair will be announced later. 
Papers verified by a_ veterinariafi 


must accompany sale of cattle, sheep 
and swine. September 24 will be 
school children’s day at the fair, 
when public school students will be 
given tags for admission and the 
young folks’ demonstration teams will 
bring out the merit in their various 
lines of work. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvania Notes - 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Recent touring of Berks, Lehigh. 
Lebanon, Dauphin and Cumberland 
counties showed corn and potatoes in 
excellent condition. Early blight and 
excessive moisture injured some po- 
tatoes. Apple and pear trees also are 
bearing a full normal crop through- 
out Berks and Lebanon counties and 
cider mills are Kept busy. 

Because of the construction and 
improvements of state highways, nu- 
merous detours are necessary, adding 
to the inconvenience and discomfort 
of tratiic. Eastern Pennsylvania will 
soon be able to boast of having one of 
the best highway systems in the 
country. 

Commercial huckleberry pickers 
who frequent the mountains of 
Schuylkill and Luzerne counties re- 
port an unusually large number of 
rattlesnakes while gathering berries. 
Along the base of the mountains and 
in the adjacent lowland the elder- 
berry crop is the largest and best 
ever known. 

The Pennsylvania forestry commis- 
sion is establishing sawmills to con- 
vert the dead chestnut trees located 
on state preserves into commercial 
timber. 


More Silos Than Ever 


IRA F. ALLEMAN, DAUPHIN COUNTY, PA 

Recent showers have helped corn 
and potatoes. Many fields of oats still 
in the shock. Some threshing done, but 
owing to the recent slump in price of 
grain, is easing off. Those who 
threshed early received from $2.50 to 
$2.70 for their wheat, but recently 
dealers offering as low as $2.10, but 
are now advancing the price. One 
agent sold 25 silos in the surrounding 
townships. There is a marked tend- 
ency to buy a better grade of fertilizer 
among the farmers. 

One enterprising lady has sold over 
$100 worth of cucumbers in Harris- 
burg and suburbs from a small patch. 
There are prospects for a good crop of 
cantaloups and melons. Tomatoes re- 
tail for 15 to 20 cents for a berry box, 
eggs 5 to (0 cents a dozen, potatoes 
15 to 20 cents per quarter peck, corn 
60 cents per dozen. Health generally 


good. Work at the surrounding iron 
and steel works is easing off some- 
what. 


DELAWARE 

Kent Co—Wheat threshing finished, 
with an average crop, some marketed 
right from machine at $2.85 p bu: 
price has now dropped to $2.50. Corn 
and tomatoes making heavy growth, 
and promise a large yield. yeneral 
crop of tomatoes just commenced to 
ripen, with price starting at 25c p Ib. 
Early white potato crop fine, prices 
ranging from 60c to $1 p basket, Pas- 
ture good, but cows have fallen off on 
milk flow, due to hot weather. Some 
farmers fattening calves. Help scarce 
and wages high. Farmers up in arms 
against new school law and claim 
they will elect a general assembly op- 
posed to it.—[Charles Hopkins, 


MARYLAND 


Frederick Co—Good crop of corn 
assured; sweet corn packers will be 
busy this month. Early yellow corn 
fine. Fall plowing for wheat done; 
wheat sells at $2.40 p bu, corn $1.50. 
George M, Oyster of Washington, DC, 
has three large creameries in this 
county, and is also Owner of a live 
stock farm. He has shipped by pull- 
man car a lot of his Percheron horses 
for exhibition to Ia and other west- 
ern states, 

Dorchester Co — Corn grassy; 
threshing unfinished. Hay a good 
crop, but cured under adverse condi- 
tions. Tomatoes abundant and prices 
low; growers holding back for am 
abundance. 





OHIO 

Darke Co—Corn a promising crop. 
Tobacco late and small. Pears an 
abundant crop, the Tyson being one 
of the very best early varieties. It is 
not generally grown, yet is a long- 
lived, productive and hardy variety. 
Of five trees planted, all are doing 
well but one. Seckel is also hardy 
here and productive and of highest 
quality. 
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READ 
. how it saves 
70n all building materials 


The way to “shut the door” on that bugaboo—High Building 
Cost—is to buy direct from the Bennett Wholesale Yards. 





The Bennett Plan offers the stock—no seconds or wreck 


highest quality building mate- age. Bennett shipping facili- 
rials—doors, windows, mold-  ties—the finest the dountry 


ings, inside trim, shingles, offers—afford one of many 
lath, hardwood flooring, paint, big savings. 
wall-board, rough and dressed All orders—large or small— 
lumber—at wholesale prices. are filled PROMPTLY after 
Only thoroughly seasoned _ receipt of order. No delay. 
Read in detail about the Service and Reliability of the 
Bennett Plan. The valuable Bennett Bargain Book is FREE. 
Fill in and send the coupon—TODAY. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 


“Price Regulators of Building Materials’ 


1050 Island Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





BENNETT LUMBER CO. 
1050 Island Street 


N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Send immediately “Bennett Bargain Book” No. 105 to 
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38 CALIFORNIA 
ORANGE GROVES 


sow at AUCTION! 


SOLD AT 
Trip to California FREE to Purchasers 


337 acres of Navels and Valencias, located just 53 miles from 
Los Angeles, and 3 miles from Riverside, reached by trolley. 
R. F. D. and deliveries by Riverside stores. Freight and Passenger 
Depots at groves. 


LOCATION. 


38 groves of various sizes from 314 to 21% acres each. Some 


all Navels; some all Valencias; many have both varieties. 


SIZE: 


Navels from these groves have tested from 8.5 to 9.8 per cent 
sugar as early as November 15. Navels picked by January 1; 
Valencias by May 30, avoiding competition with Eastern deciduous 
fruits. 


Water furnished with each grove separately; in some of the 
groves from a 350-inch water company, with 2 nominal assess- 
ments annually, and in other groves from a turbine pump on the 
ground. Every grove has available ALL THE WATER YOU 
WANT AT ALL TIMES! 


Excellent Fertilization—$20,000 worth applied to groves in last 
6 months, by approved furrow method and heavily melilotus crop 
planted and plowed under in past winter, assuring prolifie crops 
next season. 


CROPS: 


WATER: 


FERTILIZER: 


Fine sandy loam soil, ideal for oranges, 100 feet above Santa 
Ana River. Lowlands to east where cold air drifts off, leaving 
groves free from frost damage. NO SMUDGE POTS HAVE 
EVER BEEN USED IN THIS TERRITORY. 


60 per cent runs famous “SUNKIST’ Brand commanding top 
market prices. Marketing thru Bloomington Fruit Assn., affiliated 
with Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Fruit from one grove captured 
Sweepstakes Prize at San Bernardino, California, Orange Show, 
for most Perfect Orange. 


Sale begins Thursday, Oct. 14, 1920, AT PUBLIC AUCTION! 
Set your own price. These groves will be sold to close an estate. 
Liberal and convenient terms may be arranged. References: 
Hellman Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, or Union Bank and 
Trust Co., both of Los Angeles. 


SOIL AND 
CLIMATE: 


FRUIT: 


DATE OF 
SALE: 


For full infgrmation wire or write: 


HART and BALL 


Les Angeles’ Progressive Auctioneers 


1026-1028 South Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
































When You Write Advertisers 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 
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Hauling vs. Plowing 
| you can’t haul your crops to 
town and plow at the same time 


let your hauling go and put in all 
your time plowing and doing other 
fall work on the farm, you may 
lose out on the top market for your 
crops—or you are likely to find 
yourself hauling under the handicap 
of bad weather later on. 


solution of this 
problem is to do your hauling with 
an International Motor Truck. In 
this way you can haul heavy loads 
over rough roads at a speed of from 
10 to 15 miles an hour and make 
the return trip back to the farm 
You save valuable 
time for farm work and incidentally 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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you are not tuckering out your work 
horses on road hauling. 
And if you 
The powerful, heavy-duty engine 
and sturdy International-built final 
drive are the two predominant 
reasons why International Motor 
Trucks outcarry and outlast trucks 
that are built and sold on “‘price.”” 


International Motor Trucks are 
designed and built by an organiza- 
tion that is familiar with farming and 
farm conditions, which, no doubt, 
accounts for the great satisfaction 
these trucks give in farm service. 
There is a style of body and size 
of truck for every hauling require- 











ment — #-ton to 34$-tons capacity. 
Ask us about them. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


USA 

































FOR SALE 


One new 16-30 Advance- 
Rumely Oil Pull Tractor. It 
is too heavy for the soil on our 
Testing Farm. Write Pur- 
chasing Agent, 


American Bosch Magneto Corp. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 














| BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 








H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
America's Pioneer 118 West 31st Street, 
g Remedies | New York, U.S.A. 














How Farmers Co-operate and Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe 

4. practical guide-book to the whole big sub 
ject of rural co-operation True stories of actual 
experiences of farmers, co operative societies in 
our own West, South and East. Containing chap 
ters on how to organize, by-laws, rules and regu- 
lations to adopt, parliamentary rules, etc 
as interesting and readable as a_ novel. 





inches. 256 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, WN. Y. 





U. S. Live Stock License U-912 
. S. Grain License GF-35723 


We Will Market Practically 
Any Farm Product for You, 


turn such into cash as quickly as possible, at full market value, for 
the quality consigned, and mail check as soon as sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for consignors’ goods, less trans- 
portaiion charges (unless prepaid) and our selling charge, will be 
remitted. 

Claims for loss or damages will be filed through this office free 
of charge if shippers so desire. 


On Eggs, Live and Dressed Poultry, Dried Beans, Butter, 
Honey, Syrup, Fruits and Vegetables 


any of above in carlots or less, 5% selling charge. Shipping direc- 
tions—284 Washington St., This City. On all country dressed meats 
£°% selling charges and shipping directions, West Washington Market. 
Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 15c each on lambs, 30c each on 
calves, 2% on hogs. Shipping directions—N. Y. Stockyards. 
Hay and grain—write for shipping directions. 
Write for market quotations to Department “X.” 


BRANCHES 25 Grace nn Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


West Washington Market. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
AIN OFFICE 


Vest 60th Street 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
MAI 
284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


West 40th Street 
U. S. Food Administration License No. G-16844 

















Free Catalog 


money on Farm Truck or. Ro 
Wagons, : or wood wheels 
any running 
x Send fi 
Wtoday. ut 


Electric Whee! Co. 
2 Bem $t.,Qviney Ji, 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be eure to mention American Agriculterisi 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL 
FARA POWER 








in colors explains 
how you can save 


to it 








GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF Graiy 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS. 
Cash or -Wheat-—, ——Corn pation 
Spot 1920 1919 1920 1919 * “To29 “tgp 
Chicago ......2.58 226 1.67 1.66% 62% 4 
New York ....2.65 2.39% 1.82 sx = 


2.39% 1. 1.82 80 
Boston eeeeee — 239%183 195 ‘33 ‘sg 
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It costs materially more today to 
ship a bushel of wheat from farm to 
market terminal than it did a month 
ago, as the tremendous advance a) 
along the line went into effect Aug 
26. Curiously enough some of the 
railroads running east from Chicago 
have sought to have the ICC grant 
some concessions to shippers who will 
move the grain. partly via the Great 
Lakes and partly by rail to the sea. 
board, this in order to facilitate the 
work of providing empty grain oun 
to needy shippers in the Mississippj 
basin. 

New wheat is now moving to 
market averages good in quality, At 
New York, No 2 red and No 2 hard 
winter were quotable around $2.38 p 
bu, at Baltimore 2.69. In mill feeds g 
sharp increase in freight rates of last 
week naturally adds to the cost laid 
down in New York, Buffalo and dis. 
tributing centers further south, 

Eastern dealers were rather con. 
servative in their operations and 
prices without much change. Western 
spring bran $52 p ton, standard mid. 
dlings 22, rye middlings 60. 

A very much better crop of flaxseed 
this year is a hopeful sign, and crush. 
ers have been operating freely, this 
releasing more of the material quoted 
recently in the northwest around $2 
p ton early Sept shipment, and here 


in N Y old linseed meal 64, cotton- 
seed meal 62. 
The stiff decline in the price of 


cottonseed for use of southern crush- 
ers during the coming campaign al- 
ludes to new crop seed not y et avali- 


able, Prices tumbled at ginning points | 


in Tex, Ala and some other southern 
sections to a basis of about $21 p ton: 
crushers claim the price of oil is off 
a half, and they are obliged to sharp- 
ly reduce their price paid for seed. 
Cotton producing interests are mak- 
ing effort to secure better figures 
when the crop begins to move. Pres- 
ent quotations on cottonseed meal! ap- 
ply only to old crop, with 41% protein 
meal recently offered around 64.50 p 
ton at Philadelphia. In southern mar- 
kets old crop material is in plentiful 
supply. with price tendency lower. 
_Corn has made progress in the ter. | 
ritory as far north as Kan, according 
to the weekly report of the weather 
bureau and the bulk of the crop is 
now reported safe from drouth and 
frost; warmer weather needed in the 
upper .Mississippi valley, the plant 
meanwhile making satisfactory prog- 
ress in the eastern states. Threshing 
of small grains in the northwest 
progressed rapidly; considerable dam. 
ry to grain in shock in Pa, N J and 

To relieve the car situation the IC 
C has ordered readjustment of grain 
freight rates from ports on Lake Erie 
to the Atlantic seaboard. This will 
increase the new freight rate on grain 
only 20% in domestic rates, and 25% 
in export rates instead of a flat per 
cent of increase originally authorized 
by the commission. They apply on 
grain shipments from Buffalo and 
Erie to the Atlantic seaboard and will 
work out as a slightly lower rate 
than all rail, thus stimulating ship- 
ments by lake and rail, and it is 
hoped ease up the situation in the all 
rail transportation. 

In Stark Co, O, threshers are «sk- 
ing following prices on small grains: 
Wheat Sc p bu, oats 6c. Last year 
prices were 1c p bu lower in both 
cases.—[A. T. K. 

The wheat crop in Australia will 
be 50% larger than in ’19, according 
to the International institute of agri- 
culture, 

At New York, No 2 yellow corn 
$1.82 p bu, No 3 white oats Shc, rye 
2.21, feeding barley 1.15. At Toiedo, 
rye 1.97. and at Baltimore No 2 red 
wheat 2.71. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all insianced 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which fint 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, wat ise, | 
car or dock. From these, country consignees ust 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in ay 
Retail prices to actual consumers across the | 


very small way to city retailers an advance is secur 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed. 















Beans 
At New York, continued dullness | 
the rule, quotations without impor- 


tant change, pea and medium $7.:“)@ 


8 p 100 Ibs, marrow 11.50, lima dull 
at 12.25@12.50, yellow eye 12, Orien- 
tals quoted as low as 4.50@5. 

Dried Fruits 


New York, little disposition 


At 
shown to make contracts for future 
delivery, export business at a stand- 
still, Sept evap apples 16% @18%c P 
lb, Jerseys 37@40c, 

Eggs 

Against a price in New York city 
around 70@72c p doz for Pacific coast 
white eggs the poultry farmers out 
there through their co-operative ass 
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received 42@44ec for July eggs, latest 
report available. 

At New York, a healthy trade one 
week following another, supplies of 
fresh eggs if anything below require- 
ments. Fresh gathered eggs, extras, 
w@6le p doz, firsts 54@58c. Some 
eggs coming out of cold storage ina 
jobbing way at 50@54c. A guaran- 
teed fresh stock, extra, nearby white 
eggs were quoted at 71@73c p doz, 
firsts 65@70c, Pacific coast white eggs 
«w@iT3e, nearby brown 63 @67c. 


Hay 

At New York, offerings of new hay 
continue only moderate and market 
jnclined to firmness, No 1 timothy up 
to $43@46 p ton, No 2 do 36@42c, fey 
clover mixed 37@42, No 1 do 32@ 36, 
No 2 do 26@382, wheat and oats straw 
jower. 

Green Fruits 

At New York, all seasonable varie- 
ties plentiful, nearby stock obliged to 
compete with heavy offerings of 
far western muskmelons, southern 
peaches and southern watermelons. 
Good to choice nearby pears $5@8.50 
p bbl, peaches 2.50@3.50 _p cra, west- 


ern muskmelons i he @$1.50 p cra, Del 
and Ma 75ce @ $1.25, black cherries $1 
@1.25 p 8-Ib bskt, blackberries 25@ 


30c p qt, huckleberries 15@25c, 


grapes $1.50@1.75 p tray. 
Honey 

At New York, some trading on the 
basis of 20% @22c p Ib for Cal 
strained. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, usual trade in veal 
calves, prime to choice 25@28c p lb, 
heavy lots and ordinary 15@23c, 


Onions 


Advices last week from important 
onion growing territory in Oswego 
and Onondaga counties bear out the 
widespread desire of onion growers to 
hold for a time rather than accept 
present low bids. Onions are attrac- 
tive in size and color and of good 
keeping qualities, and back of every- 
thing cost a lot of money to produce 
on account of high prices for labor, 
fertilizers, etc. Recent letters to 
American Agriculturist are along this 
line, touching the situation in such 
N Y counties as Onondaga, Oswego 
and Madison. Also true of other sec- 
tions including the Ct valley and the 
middle west. 

Have not heard of any bids being 
made for onions up to fourth week in 
Aug, harvesting not started here yet, 
crop will be small, about 60%.—[W. 
S. Rhodes & Son, Kent, O. 

Onions a good crop in important 
trucking sections around Racine, Wis, 
according to Hansche Bros, promi- 
nent growers and dealers, harvest be- 
ginning around Sept 1, and expect 
price to open at about $1.50 p 100 
lbs. “Growers expect to sell freely, 
not looking for high prices.” 

At New York, no animation has 
been developed in this market, re- 
stricted offerings ample, regular trade 
for winter storage not yet in full 
swing. White and yellow onions $1.25 
@2 p bskt, choice L I yellow 2.75. 


Sugar 

A number of persons at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, interested in the manufac- 
ture and sale of sugar have been in- 
dicted on the charge of profiteering. 
The Utah-Idaho sugar company is 
charged with having sold at $23.48 p 
1) Ibs, sugar which had cost only 
¥44 to produce. 


Poultry 
At New York, a good outlet for the 
better grades, market at times over- 
supplied with poultry of rather indif- 


ferent quality. Fowls 35@39c p Ib 
lw, broilers 35@41c, White Leghorns 
selling at a discount, fresh killed 
nearby broilers 46@58c p Ib d w, 
western dry-packed 47@53c, milk-fed 
fowls 38@42c, spring ducks 36@3%c. 
Wool 

The month of Aug closed on one of 
the most satisfactory periods ever ex- 
perienced by the trade; wool prices 
ata sharp decline from a recent level 


and little business at that. Woolen 
mills are still very largely closed, 
down, but report some inquiry for 


finishe <d goods, and may soon reopen 
in part at least. Scattered sales were 
recently made of %-blood combing, 
N Y and Ind at 39@40c p lb, not 
enough business to establish a set of 
quotations. Wool is moving freely 
from producing sections to such cen- 
ters for accumulation as Boston. 


Vegetables 

Rather than sell at a figure less 
than 50¢ p bu bskt tomato growers in 
M@ are firm in their purpose to re- 
fuse canners’ bids around 20c. Ac- 
cording to newspaper report one local 
assn through its membership agreed 
to plow up tomato fields rather than 
aceept 50e p bu. Weather has been 
unfavorable, and many tomatoes are 
dropping from the vines in conse- 
quence of high temperature, 

At New York, more than ample 
Supplies of green corn, cucumbers, 
beans and egg plant, market gener- 
ally active: a and wax beans 
$1.50@2.50 p bskt, okra $2.50@3 p 
cra, peppers $2 0@4 p bbl, green 
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See How Essex 
Proved Economy 


A Nation-Wide Demonstration 
No Motorist Can Overlook 


Connecticut—With 12 cars over 
Mohawk Trail and Hoosick Moun- 
tains and 12 over a coast route— 
many owner driven—216 miles 
average distance per car, 18.7 
miles per gallon were shown. One 
car with 35,000 miles service 
averaged 21.2 miles per gallon. 


Nebraska—A _ Hastings, Neb., 
woman drove her Essex from Lin- 
coln to Hastings, 109 miles, av- 
eraging 26 miles per gallon. 


California—Four women drove 
from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco and return averaging 22.3 
miles per gallon. A San Fran- 
cisco Essex made the round trip, 


mileage 
reliability run. 


San Antonio, Tex.— In a 
mile run to Austin and return, 
Essex averaged 25.5 miles per 
gallon. 


846 miles, in 33 hours with 23 
miles per gallon. . 
radiator sealed. 


and 


166 


Sacramento, Calif.— Defeated 
19 entries and took Tallac Cup 
for highest gasoline, oil and water 
in Sacramento Dealers 


Baltimore, Md.—Essex sedan, on 
original tires with 15,000 miles 
service, traveled 221 miles over 
Maryland hills, 


miles per gallon. 


averaging 23 


Florida—On a measured gallon 
an Essex covered 23 miles and 
without change or adjustment of 
any kind showed speed of 68 


miles per hour. 


49 Cars Average 18.9 Miles Per 
Gallon—Records cover every 
kind of test at a speed of from 
5 to 72 miles per hour. 


Los Angeles, Calif—To San 
Francisco over 828 mile route of 
steep grades and frequently far 
from water supplies Essex which 
had previously gone 28,000 miles 
and under U. S. Marine observa- 
tion made trip sealed in high gear 
with sealed hood and sealed radi- 
ator. Average 22.8 miles per 
gal. gasoline. 


Also Broke World’s Dirt Track Record—1261 Miles 
Made at Dallas, Texas, by a Car That Had Already Gone 12,000 Miles 


From the mere standpoint of gasoline 
mileage, Essex in its naton-wide tests showed 
a performance worthy of cars which possess 
that advantage as their principal quality. 


Records were kept on 49 cars. 
averaged 18.9 miles to the gallon. 


They 


marks. 


reeling off thousands of miles over all sorts 
of roads in inter-city runs that set new time 
ey were making new hill-climb, 
acceleration and endurance records. 


Many were owner cars—owner driven. 


Women piloted some. 


But bear in mind this was not done by 


taking advantage of every device possible to 
increase gasoline mileage. Under conditions 


! 
to the gallon. 


of that sort, Essex showed as high as 37 miles 
However, men don’t drive 
‘that way. How obviously unfair it would be, 
therefore, to offer such carefully economized 
fuel mileage tests as typical of all Essex cars. 


In the Essex tests, conditions and perform- 
ances adverse to gasoline economy obtained. 


These cars were being driven at speeds 


from 5 to 72 miles per hour. They were 


Some of the Essex cars used had already 


traveled upwards of 30,000 to 35,000 miles. 


So you must not view Essex economy 
merely by its gasoline consumption. You 
must also consider its endurance and re- 
liability. 

If there were nothing more striking about 
the Essex than its gasoline mileage, it would 
be a worthy subject of our advertising. But 
important and impressive as ‘hat fact is, does 
not its other qualities take first rank in your 
consideration ? 


Essex Motors, Detroit, U.S. A. 











WITTE LEVER CONTROL 
B swing» DRAG SAW_ 


You ee on the Lever to start Saw, PULL on 
the Lever tostopit. Engi 


po mem ‘ moving tie Onthe POT TE ran bey absolute contro! 0 
ave 
Ve ae after cut is made, No running saw through inte dirt or rocks. 


afe and Fast Log Sawing Outfit. 
Cuts 25 to 30 
Cords 

















om sharp longer. 
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WITTE ENGINE WO 


: ~ARM-SWING 


\ Gives same free-cutting motion as in hand 
sawing. Faster, cleaner and easier. Saw 
tig goes anywhere. When movin rig, § 

skids instead of up in the air. Also other valuabl 
You can always get delivery ftom WITTE. 


1802 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, 


right along—nodelay, no 


moving saw’ no leavi 








1802 Empire Building, 


it in motion 
of thesaw when 


aw rides on level 
provements. De- 
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A SPECIAL 


Factory 


Cut- Price 
U. S. Officer’s Shoes 


Hand sewed, first grade fac- 
tory, cut-down price. Direct to 
you at only $6. 8 Made of 
the best ° Water- 
proof Mahogany calf leather 
If these shoes are not just as 
we say, send them back. You 
lo not lose a cent. Retail price 
of this shoe is$10.00, Built for 
work and dress at the same 
time. If you are sending money 
order or check do not include 
postage. Pay only for shoes. 
We pay postage. 

U. S. Army 
Marching Shoes 
First grade factory, cut-down 
price. Direct to you at only 
$5.15. Retail price of these 
shoes is $8.00. Made of the 
best elkskin waterproof 
leather. 


U.S. NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Ine. 


Dept. 444 
Westfield, Mass. 








For Your Protection Always Mentioa 
A. A. When Writing Advertisérs 
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peas $1.50@5 p bskt, peer lots sharp 
Wiscount cucumbers $2@3, celery $4 
@6.50 p cra, cabbage T: Se @$1.25 p 












































































































































bbl, cauliflower $2.50@4 P cra, lettuce 
$1@2, spinach 75c @§$1.25 p bbl, sum. 
mer squash §$1.50@2, white turnips $2 


@$1.25 p bx, rad- 
parsley Oc @S1, 


@3, tomatoes 7 /« 
ishes $1.50@33 p 1), 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
W1G.... SA’ 32 j4A% 
19020.... 58% To M% (1 
) aw » aw 
IIS. . ” 17 ™ 
ee 1 42 16 
1915 2N16 a 20 

Butter 


At New York, considerable firm- 
ness manifested, and in some in- 
stances a slight advance noted The 
market was without particularly new 
feature, more or less complaint of 
poor quality in current receipts, Fur- 
ther arrivals of Danish butter are 
noted, market fairly slow. Fresh emy 
higher than extra 57%@OoS%ec p Ib, 
firsts D5 @Aj7Tc state dairy D4 @ 7c, 
packing stock 42@445c, imported Dan- 
ish butter 53 @ 5c. 
Cheese 

At New York, market without im- 
portant change, steady but not par- 
ticularly active, current makes of flats 
and twins 27 @ Jtilc p Ib, according to 
quality, skim cheese 14@18c. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts held up well 
business quiet, owing to cooler weath- 
er and a small surplus resulted, The 
Sept rate for: milk in 200-210 mile 
zone will be 65 p 100 Tbs, 3.6 
Swill be 3.S0 and 4% milk 4.4%, 





milk 
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Cranberry Shortages 

The Massachusetts croup of cranber- 
ries now promise to run 2 to 25% 
smaller than last year, in other words, 
not above an average, and this if all 
can be harvested in good condition, 
reports A. D, Makepeace & Co, large 
operators on the Cape. Growers are 
hopeful of obtaining better than aver- 
age prices on account of high cost 
production and the improved sugar 
situation. One of the best posted 
pcranberry producers in New Jersey, L 
W. Budd, regards the crop in that 
Patate about 70% of last year, and 
writes that opening prices ought to be 
not less than *S!) p bbl f o b shipping 
oe 

J.J. White, veteran N J grower, ex- 
Re to American Agriculturist the 
belief that the cranberry crop of the 
'U S will be considerably less than 
last year; weather in N J since Aug 1 
unfavorable. 

While full early to determine ac- 
| tualities the Mass cranberry crop was 
estimated last week by the bureau of 
crop estimates, V. A. Sanders, field 
agent, at 300,000 bbls compared with 
366,000 bbis one year ago. A falling 
off from ‘1, together with apparent- 
ly some shortage in both N J and 
Wis, suggests total U S crop much 
Smaller than last year. After a good 
bloom in ‘the spring various unfavor- 
} able conditions resulted in a 
pointing set of fruit Some 
have shown recovery since early Aug, 
but the crop will be uneven at best 

Recognizing the lateness of the 
crop and also the general facts of a 
total substantially below that of a 
year ago, the American Cranberry 
Exchange, headquarters in New York, 
has not yet announced any opening 
price on cranberries, and will not do 
so until shipments are ready somie- 
where around Sept 15. 


disap- 


sections 


What of Apple Prices? 
[From Page 15.] 
standards. Years ago they cost or- 
ichardists as low as 25 to 35 cents. 
The advance this summer is due in 
part to difficulty in securing deliveries 
of lumber, and back of that its high 
initial cost. Rail freights are just 
now being jacked up to 2 to 40% 
and all of this cuts a big figure in 
marketing apples. . 
In Canada and England 

Having a somewhat indirect bear- 
ing upon prices for late apples it ap- 
pears the crop in England this year 
is a short one. Climatic conditions 
over there did not prove favorable 
and sections ordinarily turning off 
g00d stable stock are very short. Most 
' of the English crop is made up of 
early and autumn varieties, leaving a 
big gap to fill with American and 
' Canadian fruit October to March 










Fair prospects in Nova Scotia to 
Ontario mean generous shipments 





from Canada to England the coming 
winter. Beginning November 15 the 













English government will again fix a 
maximum price of apples at 68 shil- 
lings (about $16.25 with exchanges at 
par) per barrel, or slightly more than 
a year ago; box apples 25 shillings U 
pence compared with 20 shillings 10 
pence last year. Canada’is expecting 
business in the export apple 
mostly in bar- 


a good 
trade and this will be 
rels rather than boxes, 

The New York federation of agri- 
culture is very much in earnest over 
the apple situation. It has filed fur- 
ther complaint in New York city that 
orchardists have received only 1 cent 
a pound on autumn apples, which 
sold in this city at 2 to 5 cents whole- 
sale; and of course on top of that a 
very much heavier rate of increase 
was placed by the retailers, Growers 
consider the difference between what 
they get and what the jobber receives 
altogether unfair even after the last 
named pays cost of freight, cartage, 
ete. It is understood this present con- 
troversy is over the sale of late sum- 
mer and early autumn varieties. The 
federation is insistent that consum- 
ers be permitted*to buy apples at rea- 
sonable rates in order to stimulate 
consumption, this very much needed 
the present season 

Bellflower apples, very largely 
grown in Cal, opened there at $1.50@ 


1.60 p bx, future delivery, but de- 
clined to 140 under prospects of 
heavy yield, shipping season not yet 


on: undertone weak throughout the 
Pacific coast box apple territory. 

At New York, receipts of summer 
and early autumn apples are more 
than ample, particularly of the poor 
to common sorts, these going at very 
mean prices. Selected table stock 
popular varieties, command prices up 
to SO. 50@6.50 p bbl. 


Potato Development 

The sensational published 
some days ago of dumping many cars 
of potatoes in the Delaware river 
near Wilmington im order to keep 
prices. up are definitely denied by the 
bureau of markets which regards the 
publication and editorial comment in 
the big papers as absurd. Where 
charges such as these are obviously 
untrue their publication may do a 
great deal of harm, “The leveling at 
distributers of ridiculous charges in 
egard to evils that do not. exist 
can only serve to hinder progress in 
correcting real evils.” 

Potato crop variable at Phoenix, 
Oswego Co, N Y; some blight devel- 
oped, writes an American Agricutttr- 
ist correspondent, some mosaic, hot 
weather followed by lower tempera- 
tures, 

No blight up to fourth 
Aug, some aphis, but not 
(Cc. E. H., Rockford, Kent 
Mich 

At New York, arrivals of new stock 
liberal, both from the south and from 
nearby territory, and markets showed 
some recovery from recent weakness, 
particularly for sound stock. Long 
Island potatoes $3.50@5 p bbl, Jersey 
SOUS p 165 lbs, southern 2 FO @A.50, 
sweets 2.25@3.50 p bskt. 


reports 


week in 
serious.— 
oCunty, 


Farm Personals 


In the death last week of James 
Wilson of Iowa, former secretary of 
agriculture, there passed into’ the 


great beyond one of the pioneers and 
most sterling advocates of better 
things in this basic industry. Born 85 
years ago in Scotland, Mr Wilson had 
lived for much more than half a cen- 
tury in central Iowa, a true farmer 
and affectionately known by the old- 
er farmers as “Tama Jim” even long 
after he took the high office of sec- 
retary of agriculture. He acceptably 
filled this responsible position through 
three presidential administrations, 

In Nassau county, L I, Edward Cor- 
fitzen reports that he never received 
more eggs from the same number of 
laying hens than he gathered last year. 
He accounts for this increase in egg 
production to certification of his fowls, 
a plan for listing high-producing hens 
worked out by the poultry department 
at the New York college. The hens 
were examined at the time of fall cull- 
ing and only those known to be high 
producers were held for the 1920 lay- 
ing season. Mr Corfitzen has made ar- 
rangements for certifying his flock 
again this season, 





Country Produce Markets 

At Philadelphia, live fowls 33@38c 
p Ib, White Leghorns 32@33c, broil- 
ers, colored, 32@38c, White Leghorns 
324 Sse, eggs 4c p doz, cmy butter, 
extra 5S%c p Ib, cheese 27% @28%c, 
white potatoes %c@$1.10 p bskt, on- 
ions 40@50c, tomatoes 30c@1, sweet 
potatoes 1.7° 5@2 15, cucumbers 40c@ 
1, cabbage 10@20c, lima beans 6c @ 
1, green corn 25@30c p doz, beets 1@ 
~2%ec p bch. squash 20@35c p bskt, 
string beans 25>c@1, peaches Wec@2, 
canteloups 35@65c, blackberries 20@ 
2e p qt, huckleberries 16@22c, live 
steers 13@16 p 100 Ibs, hogs 16.25@ 
16.75, winter bran 53@53.50 p - ton, 
spring bran 52@52.50, No 2 white 

[From Page 26.] 
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LIVE STOCK 


PIGS FOR SALE Berkshire and Yorkshire cross 
or Chester and Yorkshire cross, arrows or sows 
50 extra fine Chester type pigs, 11 weeks old, at $6 
each. Why trust to luck? Order some of these 
thrifty, long-bodied, broad-backed, big-boned pigs; 
they are bred for pork production; you can see it at 
a glance. 40 pigs, 7 to 9 weeks old, either cross, 
Same quality as above, little smaller, $5 each. Try 
some of these and watch them earn their feed 
© O D on approval. Reference, Waltham National 
— SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO, Waltham, 
J1a38s. 





BOARS! BOARS! BOARS!—Registered Duroc 
Jerseys of all ages and sizes, weighing from 125 to 
800 pounds Priced from $45 to $185. LYMAN 
WEAVER, Rushford, N Y, 





FOR SALE—Registered Hampshire w- 
your grades with pure bred ram. A few $65 
Ewes all ages, —_ start foundation flock. Or HIR 
FARM, Purchase, N Y. 


amoses e 





DUROC, bred from Minduhech sow, sired by Orion 
Cherry King; April pigs, up. State your wants. 
Ship by C O D. ANDRE w "Rh BECKER, Schoharie, 
N Y¥. 





FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Tamworth pigs, aiso 
eight months boar, all from best stock, W. PAR- 
KINSON, Bridgewater, N 





FOR SALE 
March lambs; twins $20. <A. R. 
Gouverneur, N Y. 


Shropshire ram lambs, beauties; all 
ORFORD, R 4, 





ELEVEN RBGISTERED and high grade Jerseys. 
Light will freshen soon. JAMES COURTRIGHT, 
Willseyville, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Chester White pigs, 
grandchildren of Macbeth 2d. L. D. TICE, R 4, 
Mansfield, Pa 





REGISTERED DUROUC PIGS, 6 weeks old, Orion 
and Defender strain, $15 each. Cc. A. BAKER, 
Nunda, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered eesiinn: pasting and 
lamb rams; few ewes. A. L. MERRY “R Bel 
mont, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


AIREDALE DOGS—The most wonderful dog. 
Great watch, stock, rat and hunting dog—does any- 
thing any dog will do Does it better. Thorough- 
bred puppies at farmers’ prices. Descriptive circulars 
free A. A, BPRAGUE, Maywood, Il, 


AIREDALES, Collies, Old English Shepherd dogs. 
trained male dogs, brood matrons, puppies all ages 
Send 10c for list of what you want. W. RB. 
WATSON, Box 1903, Oakland, Ia 


FARM DOGS—Collie-Airedale cross. Very intelli- 
gent. Sire and matron both pure bred. Pups ready 
to be shipped on approval. Males $8, females $5. 
WM W. KETCH, Cohocton, N Y 


RED FOXDBS. State age, sex and price. W. C. 
WILSON, Stephen Girard Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa 























REGISTERED white Collie pups. L, E. BENNETT, 
Route 1, Hudson, N Y. 


COLLIE PUPS. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—100 S C White Leghorn pullets and 
cockerels, hatched April 12; extra large. R I Red 
cocks and cockerels, Barred Plymouth Rock yearling 
hens, English Penciled Indian Runner ducks. Write 
quick for prices FLOYD HOSFORD, Candor, N Y 





NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 








FOR SALE—White Leghorn pullets, March Rasehed 
$2.50, April $2, May $1.50: yearling hens $1.75; 
cockerels $1.50. Also 1200 egg Gentes 
incubator and three Candee brooder stoves, new this 
year. L. L. MERRITT, Quakertown, Pa. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper but our responsibility must end with that. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (t. 








ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion. Send for beoklet. ROY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fall 
planting. Pot grown plants ready now and runner 
plants ready about September 1 Will bear fruit 
next summer. Also raspberry. blackberry, dewberry, 
gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb plants, 
roses, pansies, shrubs, for fall planting. Catalog 
free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIMOTHY. Use a car my 


ashes and get a catch, GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES—Write 











PRINTED 
for ftee samples, postpaid, showing latest ideas for 
farmers. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


KNITTING YARN for sale, direct from manufac- 
turer, at $1.50, $2 and $2.25 a pound. Postage paid 
on_$5 orders. Write for samples. H. A. BART- 
LETT, Harmony, Me. 


PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS. Write for “Record of 
Invention,”” which contains forms to establish evi- 
dence of conception of your invention. Prompt per- 
sonal service. Preliminary advice without charge. 
J. REANEY KELLY, 819 H Southern Building, 
Washington, D C. 











MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALB—Two pilot. 50 light acetylene generators. 
yg pet A bargain. FERRIS BROS, Ash- 
an A ‘ 








FOR SALE—Clark 5% ft double-action disk bar- 
row $50. Oliver 2-way sulky plow; good as new $70. 
HARVEY BETTINGER, Liverpool, N Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


—_—- 

CARTOONS—Haven’t you often wished that yoy 
could take a pen and draw a little sketch of some 
humorous incident that happened to your friends oy 
the farm or on some pleasure trip? If you will se: nd 
me _ the details of any such sketch you want drawn 
and inclose a one dollar bill, I'll draw it up for 
you, postcard size, color it with water colors and 
mail it to you in an envelope. You can imagine tha 
fun it will create when you show your friends q 
cartoon of themselves doing some funny stunt, with 
their names lettered right on it. HARRIS BROWN 
Fallsington, Pa. (Designer of the Reckless Robert 
comics. ) 





HONEY—Extracted clover, 60 Ibs $15, 4 1l0-\y 
pails $10.80, 4 5-lb pails $5.80, F O B our stat . 
10 ibs prepaid in second zone $3, third zone $3 
Buckwheat (dark) honey 10% less than above pri 
Special prices on large orders. RAY C. WILCOX, 
Odessa, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Best high grade roofing made. Ay. 
phalt, one side sanded, 108 square feet, complet 
with nails and cement, $2.60 per roll, Get you 
share of this big saving. Order now. HOWARI 
BROTHERS, South Shaftsbury, Vt. 





FOR SALE by prepaid mail at 60 cents each, ('- 
lumbia ten-inch double-faced records. Victor records 
75 cents each. Send for lists. C. L. HULSE, 11 
Crescent Place, Middletown, N Y. 





ATHENS HIDE CO, Athens, Ga, buy beeswax 
tallow, dry hides, wool, goat skins; parcel post 
Express horse and cow hides green. 





AUTO KNITTER MACHINE in good condition for 
sale, $50. This is a good bargain. SIMPSON 
ALLEN, R 19, Elba. N Y 





WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, invitations. Hish 
grade samples, postpaid, free. PRINTER HOWIE, 
Beebeplain, Vt. 


PLAYER PIANO ROLL 
88 note rolls. HOLMES MUSIC 
town, NY. 





S—Send for list of lates 
HOUSE, Midd 





KENTUCKY HOMESPUN tobacco, 10 Ibs $2.75, 
20 ths $4. RUFE VEAL, Jonesboro, Ark 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—One of the oldest in 
New York state, wants a man living in, and ku 
ing the farmers personally in several central New 
York counties to sell subscriptions and collect. Must 
have the best references and know the farmers in tho 
section he wants to work. Ong having a horse | 
ferred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid 
part time if desired. This is pleasant and permanent 
work. Write for full particulars, and local interview 
will be } 











arranged. Work starts at once. Address 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N Y 





WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 
scriptions and collect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST.” This is a permanent position with regular 


weekly salary and expenses for the right man. Special 
personal instruction given. Write full oo 
age, etc, today, as work starts at once. with 


horse _ preferred. ) Address SUBSC RIPTION. DE- 
PARTMENT, ORANGE JUDD CO, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





WANTED—Reliable man towact as district super- 
intendent to book orders for fruit and ornameutal 
trees, roses and shrubbery and engage sub-ag 
Exclusive territory: pay weekly. Apply at 
Cc. H, WEEKS NURSERY CO, Newark, New 
State. 








TWO SINGLE TEAMSTERS and two single dry 
hand milkers. Good wages and good board. Ul’- 
LAND FARMS, INC, Ipswich, Mass. ed 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED on small farm. State 
age, nationality and wages wanted. BOX 175, Good 
Ground, N Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST weekly farm papers in New 
York state wants to arrange with a reliable man to 
solicit subscriptions at their local county fair this 
coming fall. Write full particulars to POSTOFFICE 
BOX 191, Syracuse, N Y. 





AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendes. 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in ail 
utensils. Sample package free COLLETTE MPG 
CO, Dept 104, Amsterdam, N Y. 





AGENTS—Mason sold 18 sg ayers a auto- 
washers one Saturday, profits Squ 
deal. Particulars free. RUSLER COMP ANY, Johns- 
town, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


100 ACRES $3500, with 8 cows, horse, crops, tools. 
Big money-maker, prosperous commmnity, all ready 
e@usiness; machine-worked fields, spring-watered .s- 
ture, wood, and fruit trees; 12-room house; basement 
barn, other buildings; fine shade; near R B station, 
high school; immediate buyer gets 8 cows, 4 year- 
lings. horse, machinery, tools, part growing crops: 
everything $3300, part cash. Details this and another 
with 22 cows. 3 horses, growing crops, page “4 
Strout’s Big Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains %3 
States. Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 15) 8 
Nassau St, New York City. 














DAIRY FARM TO RENT—Forty cows, mostly rz- 
istered Holsteins. Good chance for man with he!p. 
H. M. ARMSTRONG, Olean. N Y 


FOR SALE—By owner, 125 acres near Elmira: 
good land. good location, good buildings. W. B. 
CHAPMAN, Cayuga, N Y. 











Sell Your 
Surplus Stock 
NOW 


When the farmer 
actually needs 


many things 


An advertisement in this 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
will bring you a buyer. 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco 








To Discuss Tobacco Prices 
cyrus H., GOOD, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 

Tobacco growers have hopes of 
harvesting some of the best crops in 
vears. Through a part of northern 
Lancaster Co severe hailstorm second 
week in Aug caused considerable 
damage to standing tobacco, A tour 
through the hail-cut districts deter- 
mined that the general sentiment of 
the tobacco growers is very strong 
against selling their hail-cut tobacco 
until they may more fully learn what 
they will have for sale. Most of the 
crops Were not topped at that time 
and farmers have been hoping for 
further good growth of the plant 
through topping it higher than ordi- 
narily. 

Tobacco farmers discuss in strong 
terms the apparent plans of buyers to 
get the tobacco at a low price. Grow- 
ers do not propose to be caught so 
unprepared as they were in market- 
ing the crop of two years ago. The 
old saying “in union there is strength” 
may well serve the Lancaster Co to- 
paceo growers this year in marketing 
their "20 crops, 

Tobacco growers will hold a meet- 
ing Monday, September 20, at Mar- 
tin’s auditorium, Lancaster, Pa, to 
discuss the subject of ’2U0 prices, best 
methods of preparing the crop for 
the public sales floor market and the 
organization of the proposed com- 
pany to handle the proposition. These 
are matters upon which all tobacco 
growers will be eventually called up- 
on to decide; and will aid in meeting 
slow buying and low price movement 
which packers may be preparing on 
account of the favorable government 
crop reports. Growers are much 
worked up over intimation that pack- 
ers are planning to take all the 
profits which recent good weather has 
promised to the farmers. The assn 
held its field day Monday of last 
week, visiting the experiment station 
at Ephrata and listening to helpful, 
addresses, 


Progress in Tobacco Harvest 


Weather conditions changed for 
the better in cutting and housing the 
Ct cigar leaf crop, and much progress 
in the work may be noted. The situa- 
tion is Without important new feature, 
the close of Aug finding prospective 
buyers making their rounds in a 
quiet way to feel out the ideas of- 
the growers as to prices. The latter 
are to a man of the opinion that the 
market should open at figures show- 
ing reasonable profits in production 
of this great crop; pointing to the 
necessity of paying hitherto unheard 
of prices for labor and also for high 
cost of fertilizers, lumber, cloth, ma- 
chinery, ete. Not enough actual sales 
have yet been recorded to reflect 
conditions beyond the general fact of 
firmness. Buyers are naturally spar- 
ring for position and slow to make 
firm bids at any satisfactory level. To- 
bacco prospects in Wis have im- 
proved, drouth broken by heavy rains, 
also scattered damage through hail, 
crop as a whole uneven in growth. 

Buyers representing dealers and ci- 
gar manufacturing interests are un- 
questionably after the crop, even 
though actual contract sales to date 
are reported but sparingly. In Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania buyers are 
everywhere in evidence. 





Sales during Aug in Wis tobacco 
territory were largely at 35@40c p lb» 
for best, with fillers out at 10c. Some 
sales were noted at 43c, 


Winding Up Grain Corporation— 
Pres Julius H. Barnes of the US 
grain corporation has resigned; also 
as l S wheat director. The U S ad- 
ministration has been terminated in 
all branches except the license divi- 
Sion with respect to sugar; this ad- 
ministered by the attorney general. 
In concluding his activities Pres 
Barnes stated that the objectives 
Sought by the corporation had been 
fully attained as follows. Complete 
redemption of the national promise to 
Wheat raisers without question every- 
where; protection to the consumer to 
preserve as nearly a natural market 
of supply and demand as possible; 
conservation of treasury resources 
and return to it of every dollar tem- 
porarily used of appropriation; pres- 
ervation of the private marketing 
machinery of the country and return 
to it of grain marketing function. 
here is still some outstanding mat- 
ters in liquidation and the grain cor- 
poration temporarily reorganized with 
Edwin P. Shattuck elected president 
and G. Roy Hall secretary. The 13 
branch offices of the corporation have 
all been duly audited and closed ex- 
cept two, 
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An E-B Plowing Outfit Breaks 
An Acre of Sod An Hour 


Twelve years of building tractors, and watching them perform, 
has taught us to make conservative claims. We well know that 
demonstration performance is not always equaled by the farmer 
when he first begins to farm with power. Most users of E-B 
plowing outfits, however, find it easy to turn better than 10 
acres a day. 


As an illustration—recently we asked permission to plow—at 
cost—on a brushy, cut-up farm in Northern Minnesota. The 
owner agreed but nevertheless said: ‘“You can’t use a tractor on 
my place. Why, man, the biggest field is only 15 acres!” 


We put a tractor in there, plowed an acre of sod an hour, and 
had no trouble. The cost—including pay of operator, fuel, oil, 
interest and depreciation—was 44% less than horse-plowing 
cost the farmers of that county. You can do it too, 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
Established 1852 Rockford, Illinois 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and Guaranteed by One Company 











PRACTICAL Booxs 


Easily and at a Cost of 144c a Cord. With the Ottawa Log Saw sib 

’ you can protect yourself against the fuel shortage and make big profits 
sawing wood for others. Saws any size logs at rate of a foota minute, P D A I R Y M I . N 
Greatest labor-saver and money-maker ever invented. Does the work of 10 


men at one-tenth the cost. As easily moved from log to log or cut to cut These popular and practical books contain the 
as a wheelbarrow. ’ vf information that is vitally useful to farmers who 


Pulls over 4H. P. The 2 > wish to increase the returns from their cows. 
Ottawais the most power- <! THE BUSINESS OF DAIRVING 
Ww ful log saw.onjthe’market. a3 aN My eae book aims to cover the 
Cc airy arming, anc akes up 
Cuts Down Trees, Saws G by Power = 310 saw cuts a min- every detail of” this business thoroughly and 
te. When not sawing, it icin bkskincsecenskestvenncdy Gee 


rans any belt machinery around FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 





the farm. Direct drive; no y H. Vv 
err . €. Van Nerman. This book is just the 
set —. pe ed og Proof Engine, Oscillating thing for everyday dairymen, and should be in 
lk Matton te mat a Ay a oe Reg u- the hands of every farmer in the — $0.80 
so DaYs’ TRIAL. 10-year guaranice QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTER 
backed by largest log saw factory in the worla. ey 6. A. Post a ay J poet teen ‘tee 
y C. A. Publow. he entire subject has n 
FREE BOOK Send for our Big Free Book and most thoroughly treated. One of the most useful 
Low Direct Factory Price. Write today. contributions to dairy literature in a ry 
Net, 5 
Ottawa Co., 805 Wood St., Ottawa, Kansas CHEESE MAKING 
ay. : t - By Van Slyke & Publow. A new book on the 





subject of cheese making according to the most 
MOGern Method. ..c.ccccccccccccsvcces Net, $2.00 
MODERN merece eopdere. MILK AND 

By L. L. Van Styke and C. A. Publew. A 
treatise on the various methods of ‘testing milk 











































66 99 and cream are handled with rare skill, and yet 
roo yn ran E in so plain a manner that they can be fully 
‘ understood by all. 286 pages. Sat, jneien. 
By A. E. Wilkinson $1.28 
1%, this nal an “ : & - FREE ON APPLICATION 
detail subject treated bo' is but a tial list of the books 
UHR cal - a , f-S,-- - ene pubiieh oa dairy farming. a, —! for = 
it. Varieti Itural methods, co ial - catalog containing a [<= s son @ 
COMMERCIAL SU —_y— 9914 . . processes rying ood commie os branches of farming and a subjects. 
ing insecticide purposes and potato "aoa, *SUPER- — covered. bY a4 fer ae small tomer. OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
—— COMMERCIAL 80 Oe 99%4% pure, for Srerket “gurdener, suburban grower and the man all Ee a gh ye to i = ae = 
usting purposes. ¥ F SUI U wbo pD factori ial supply you w 
pure. Manufactured by ee equterprises. ~ = Poeess at publishers’ prices. Write we—we can 
Dihustrated. Sx7 inches. 203 pages. Net $1.00. help you. 
Battelle & Renwick ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
YORK, N.Y. F 
@0 MAIDEN LANE: + wew vorx § 316 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y, MS FOURTH AVENUE, NEW Y J 
? 3ape (8 *n 
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A Stirring Story of Mystery and Ro 


‘ Vil—A New Complication 


ARNET had been sitting mo- 
tionless, her eyes fixed upon 
the distant horizon. Inside the 


house Roxana, Emmie and Grandma 
Winslow were doing the dishes noise- 
ly. Mrs Watson had the steers and 
the dog through the line fence, her 


narrative interrupted frequently by 
the supposedly facetious comments of 


her guest and his high, cackling 
laughter. The frogs in the marsh to 
the north of the barn boomed a mu- 
sical chorus to the insistent obligato 
of the mosquito. 


“One would almost think you really 
cared,” said Garnet sudddenly. 
“Cared?” he questioned. 


“Yes. One could almost believe you 
are doing all this hard work to help 
Pa Watson get his grain safe before 
bad weather.” 

“Well, | do care for that. I'm as 
flerce to get that wheat safe in stacks 
as Watson is. 1 believe I'm more anx- 
ious, for Watson has sort of lost his 
grip, while 1 am new at the game, I 
want to beat Haskins and, at least 
keep up with the Honeywell boys. 
There is no love lost between the Hon- 
eywell boys—one of them at least— 
and me.” 

She nodded. “I know,” she sighed, 

“You know? Now how much do you 
know, little lady?” 


“Why, 1 know that Art Honeywell is 


trying to get you into trouble, and he 
will, too, if you don’t look out,” 

Terence laughed Oh I'll look out. 
He is as treacherous as a pard. I'll 
look out Do you know why Art Hon- 
eywell hates me?” 

“Oh yes, I know.” 

Her voice was low and tense and 
vibrant with emotion, 

“For the same reason that men al- 
ways hate and fight each other—you 
both want the same girl.” 

Her answer was so unexpected, it 
was a shock to Terence, He had been 
upon a brink, wavering, swaying, un- 


Her abrupt acknowledgement 
had acted like a blow 


certain, 
of the situation 


which had thrust him over. 

“And who will get her, Garnet? 
Garnet, who will get the girl?” 

“Not you.” she answered, and there 
was something like compassion in her 


tone, “not you—you musn’t think for 
a minute, I'm awful sorry for you. 
I'd do anything I could to help you; 


but you mustn't get to dreaming that 
the girl would take up with a—” 
“Wall,” exclaimed the racuous voice 


of Haskins from within doors, “how 
does Garnet get along with her hos 
thief?” 

The two had risen and stood facing 
each other: the girl wide-eyed, be- 
seeching, the man white and defiant. 
“Garnet, do you believe I am a horst 
thief?" 

She did not reply. 

“Do you?” he demanded, 

She nodded her head slowly. He 
stood silent a moment, then burst out 


laughing and slouched down upon the 
bench again. She stood irresolute, then 
fluttered down beside him. 

“I’m awful-sorry you asked, I 
to tell you the truth, I—” 

“Garnet!"’ cried an impatient voice 
from within the house, “where in the 
world is the girl?” 

—‘‘l want to warn you that George 
Banger is watching you night and day! 
I want to warn you that you better go 
away from this neighborhood, and go 
right off! He's awful sharp—George 
Banger is. He and old Haskins are on 
your track. They've found out a whole 
lot of things about you—” 

“Garnet!"’ screamed the 
voice of Almeda, 

“I must go, they’re waiting for the 
water.” 

“Let ‘em wait, or come and get it 
themselves. Tell me what George 
Banger has discovered about me.” 

“That you have been two or three 
times to the old Shaw Tavern.” 

“Well, what if 1 have? They can’t 
hang a man for mooning about an old 
place that is of interest as a land- 
mark, can they?” 

“They have found the Welty halters 
in the old mow, and they know—now 
—that the Welty horses were kept in 
the barn basement overnight. Oh, you 


had 


impatient 


mustn't ever go near that place 
again!” 
She had come quite close to him, 


words tumbled over 
her endeavor to per- 


Her whispered 
each other in 
suade him, 
“They’re closing in around you! Old 
Haskins don’t like you because you 
mend reapers; Art Honeywell don’t 
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because—well, 
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never mind 


“But'Il do mind why. Art Honeywell 


a don’t like me, 


“Oh well, that 


you 


say, 
thinks I want the girl he wants. 
helps him to 


because he 


hate 


you, of course, but he didn’t like you 


even 
“Before 

riddles.”’ 
“Why, 


what? 


before 


before that.” 


You are talking in 


you 
take the note to her— 


hired Henry to 


The house door flew open, and then 
the shed room door. 
“For the land sakes, Garnet Blythe, 
why don’t you come along in and bring 


that water!” 
Almeda, 


snapped 


the 


impatient 


Garnet made a guilty dive after the 


waterpail, but 


Terence 


caught it up 


and swung it out of her reach. 
“Hoity, toity!’’ he mocked, “If you’re 


so dry, Miss 
draw the water 
gasped but under 
ness Terence 
could not escape. 

“My patience!” 


Potter, 


held her 


here's 

yourself.”’ 
cover 
wrist 


the pail, 
Garnet 

dark- 
she 


of the 
and 


Miss Potter was too 


astounded to say anything further for 


the space of a 


minute, during which 


time the three stared through the dark- 


ness into each 


other’s faces. 


“Seems to me you're getting pretty 
here 


important 
man!” 

Terense 
“And you 


around 


for a—hired 


noticed the hesitation. 
Miss—what are you here 


for, but to earn your board I'd like to 


know?” 
“You 


must be a 


great eater, 


Gar- 


net,”’ Terence finished with a sarcastic 


laugh, 
pump 
“You're 


spout. 


altogether 


too 


as he hooked the pail over the 


fresh!” re- 


torted Almeda, flouncing into the shed 


room where 


lent 


door, 
contact 


with 


she 


came 
Leander 


into vio- 
Haskins 


who was just coming out. 


“Great hullymazooks gal! 
want to knock a feller’s diagram 


Do you 
in!” 


complained Haskins, and then catch- 
ing sight of Terence with the pail of 


water: “Hey! 


Out 


sparkin’ 


round 


with the boys, hey? Better not let Rob 


Honeywell hear 


about 


i 


t. He! He! 


There’d be a funeral! around these parts 
and hired help’s awful! scarce this har- 


vest. He! He!” 
Pa Watson in 
candle held 


his sock 
high above his head, was 


feet, with a 


lighting his visitor through the shed 


room, He 
ence pass. 


stepped 


aside to let 


Ter- 


The two elderly ladies were already 


stulling their 
cases, 
would go,” 


yawningly lighted 


spectacles 
“IT thought the old @ritter never 
complained Roxana as she 
her candle. 


into their 


Alme- 


da, still filled with indignation, glared 


at Terence as he 
and deposited 
place on the end 
soft button on 
gzlowed like a 


Terence with an 
culated 


cers; 














the 
little 
damp lips were compressed 
of haughty displeasure, 
expression 
to give a dependent 
but Terence only gazed 


passed into the buttry 
the 


waterpail in its 


of 


the 


end 


fire: 


shelf. The 
of her nose 
her pretty 


into lines 


She glared at 


well cal- 
the shud- 
back at 


her with an insolent smile and brought 
Ma Watson a drink of water in the 
tin dipper, for which bit of politeness 
the old lady thanked him profusely. 

During Haskins’ call Emmie had 
curled up on‘the lounge and gone to 
sleep, but Garnet was not in the room, 
and Terence knew that in all proba- 
bility she had gone to her watch in 
the barn. It was not to be wondered 
that she was getting thin and losing 
color; being a farm hand all day, a 
chore boy and_ kitchen girl in the 
evening, and a watchman at night was 
wearing upon her. 

Terence bade the family good-night 
and passed out into the little dark en- 
try, with the intention of mounting 
the stairs to his loft and going to bed, 
But the remembrance of the way the 
roof hugged down above him, and the 
general stuffiness of the place, caused 
him to change his mind and once more 
seek the outer air. Pa Watson had 
carefully locked the house door, be- 
lieving him in the loft, but there was 
the buttry window left open for the 
sake of the draft, and Terence knew 
the trick of the cellar hatchway, and 
smiled at Pa Watson’s innocent pre- 
caution against night prowlers. 

Under the wide and the starry sky 
was the place to review his talk with 
Garnet. She was standing by him, 
bless her little heart, although she be- 
lieved him guilty. Because he had 
been a help to Pa Watson, and per- 
haps for still another reason, which 
the poor little gypsy did not herself 
recognize as yet——the reason that has 
made fools of women since the days of 
Cleopatra—she was standing by. 

It was astonishing how much these 
country detectives had sueceeded in 
finding out and passing about among 
themselves. That note to Minerva Stack 
which he had believed so artfully con- 
veyed—the existence of that note 
seemed to be known to the whole com- 
munity. It was really getting excit- 
ing. In fact, Terence had never fallen 
upon so interesting a combination of 
circumstances, and he had known the 
complex life of cities, too. Garnet be- 
lieved it was a love letter he had dis- 
patched so secretly to Minerva Stack, 
and Art Honeywell believed the same. 

Minerva was up to her old tricks, 
ensnaring male hearts right and left, 
rural and urban, All was grist that 
came to Minerva’s mill. Terence could 
remember the time when the dream of 
those yellow braids was, to his moth- 
like sensibilities, the flame of the 
candle. 3ut that had been when he 
was very young and their wearer still 
in short dresses. Yellow braids would 
never again attract as would dusky 
tresses against an olive cheek. Frank- 
ly, he wondered if any woman’s face, 
no matter how refined and_ dainty, 
could ever again equal the charm -of 
the one he had gazed down upon a lit- 
tle while before—the brown, sun-dyed 


face with its unfathomed eyes, and 
mouth, red lips and luscious, which 
knew how to keep its own secrets. 


When Luby thought of her the blood 
leaped in his heart and pounded in his 
wrists. 

He sat on the woodpile facing the- 
house, yet out of the light still stream- 
ing from the kitchen window. He 
could see the dark line of the orchard 
trees to the east, the farmhouse, the 
quiet stars over all. There was some- 
thing soothing and satisfying in the 
wide prairie night. As men will to the 
end of time, Terence dreamed love 
dreams under the stars; not of any 
one woman, but of all women; women 
as a personification of romance, 

His mind ambled down the back- 
ward road of memory, dwelling on this 
fair one or that, who had interested 
him from the day of his first acquaint- 
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A Bedroom Luxury of Big Wardrobes and Mirror Doors 


The above illustration shows two wardrobe closets—one for the use of the wife and 


one for 


the husband. 
Between the two closets, 
drawers is a smal! closet with two shelves, whose door is a mirror, as shown. 


Each closet door 


or 


wardrobes, 


has a full-length panel mirror on the outside. 
is built 


while above these 
This ‘mirror 


in a set of drawers, 


is seen to be hinged at one side, and has a knob at the other, thus serving a double pur- 


pose. 


One standing before the small] mirror, 


with the other two doors open at ~_ 


angles, can see her dress or hair, both front or back, while a side view can 

opening one door still wider. These three conveniences take up little more than the closet 
space oftn found adjoining a room in a hous already built, and could be built into sueh 
space; while in the case of a new house such an arrangement could easily be made. The 
frames of such mirror doors and the fronts of the.dramesg. should 
of the woodworkof the room=[F>W. H."L.; No 852-3: 
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ance with Minerva down to this pre 
ent harvest night in the Honeywell gis. 
trict, and he knew of all the girls With 
whom’ he had studied, or danced, 
flirted not one had so taken POssession 
of his thoughts, had so puzzled, eludeq 
and fascinated him, as this little sery_ 
ant of the Watson’s who frankly con. 
fessed her belief that he was a horse 
thief. A week ago he had feared shoe 
Was leagning to love him; tonight he 
was almost convinced that he couid not 
make her love him if he were to try. He. 
looked back upon the time when he 
had coldly contemplated going away 
for her good and his as so far jn 
the past he could scarcely reinem. 
ber it. 

She believed him to be in love with 
Minerva Stack because of the note he 
had written. She had betrayed no 
jealousy; only a sisterly desire to saye 
his feelings by warning him that Dun. 
lap’s step-daughter would never stoop 
to one of his questionable station. How 
heavenly kind she had been in her 
girlish pity and how beautiful! she 
was! A veritable little chameleon of 
a girl; every change more bewildering 
than the one before. And such a gir} 
was slaving all day for the improyid- 
ent Watsons and keeping watch at 
night in the tumbled-down stable for 
fear he—Luby—would steal the two 
pitiful old nags who munched their 
hay so noisily. 

The situation was one to chuckle 
over, he could realize that, and stil! he 
had no impulse to ehuckle. To an 
outsider it would appear ridiculous, 
but Terence was now so far from be- 
ing a by-stander in this game of coun- 
try love and intrigue that the humor 
was lost, upon him. 

A twig snapped somewhere in the 
orchard and he became suddenly alert, 
It sounded like a cautious step. He 
wondered if it could be old Haskins or 
his sleuth son-in-law reconnoitering to 
ascertain if ““Garnett’s hoss-thief”’ was 
innocently in bed. If they ran across 
his mooning there among the cord- 
wood their suspicions would be con- 
firmed. 

A lilac bush rustied unnaturally and 
Terence was fully convinced that 
some other night-prowler besides him- 
self was abroad. All at once he found 
himself hoping wildly that it was Car- 
net. If it proved to be Garnet he 
would be frank with her. He would 
coax her to walk with him up the 
sweet-scented harvest road where they 
had played hare-and-hounds that oth- 
er night, and he would confess every- 
thing to her—his real fame, the busi- 
ness which had brovght him to the 
Honeywell neighborhoéa@ and more 
than all, his love for her—his honest 
love, and his desire to care for her and 
protect her through alli their days. 

However or whatever it was, it was 
moving in the direction of the lighted 
window, and presently a head came 
cautiously between Terence and the 
lamplight. The head was-covered by 
a slouch hat. It belonged to a man, 
and the profile stood ovt distinctly as 
the intruder turned from his scrutiny 
of the lighted kitchen. It was a thin 
face with high cheek bones: anid a 
thick-lipped mouth, dished in between 
a prominent nose and protruding chin, 
With all his suspicions and astonish- 
ment, Luby found himself deciding the 
profile far from disagreeable. 

No matter how attractive, it had no 
business pressed against Pa Watson's 
kitchen panes at this hour of the 
night, and Terence rose warily to ad- 
vance upon the unknown, when the 
light in the kitchen went out and the 
figure dipped and slunk away in the 
direction of the orchard. 

Like a shadow Luby followed. He 
expected the fellow to climb the or- 
chard fence into the road, but instead 
he climbed into the Shaw field which 
joined the Watson farm to the east, 
Luby following at a discreet distance. 
Over the road fence and across the 
bridge went the stranger, and over the 
fence went Luby. As nearly as he 
could make out through the darkness, 
his quarry crossed the road, then en- 
tered the basement of the old barn 
which belonged to the Shaw place. 

It was not a wise move te follow 
an unknown man into a dark barn 
basement, but now that Luby had em- 
barked upon the enterprise of finding 
out who the prowler was, he deter- 
mined to follow the adventure to the 
end, when a glance back along the 
trail he had just come apprised him 
of the fact that he, in turn, was being 
followed, He saw, or thought he saw, 
his pursuer crouch suddenly in the 
long grass of the meadow, rise agail 
cautiously, and drop out of sight 
whenever he himself paused. He was 
evidently being led into an ambush, 
and suddenly deciding on the better 
part of valor, beat a retreat up the 
road away from the old Tavern and in 
the direction of Honeywells’ place. If 
the prowlers were in collusion, this 
maneuver would split their forces. 

[To Be Continued Next Week.] 








It was recently reported that John 
Shell of Lexington, Kentucky, who }§ 
131 years old, has just learned how t@ 
operate an automobile. Born before 
there were any railroads, his life-span 
covers much progress in locomotion 
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Home and Family 


Matters of interest to young and old 














Ji—How to Cure Constipation 
By Dr Eleanor Mellen 

AST week we spoke of the im- 

portance of food in the cure 

constipation. Anyone who is 
jnterested in this cure and who 
missed that article is urged to secure 
and read it since hardly anything, 
any one factor, exceeds that of the 
food eaten and the manner of eating 
it, in its bearing upon this subject. I 
often hear people say, “I cannot 
drink milk because it makes me con- 
stipated.” It is not the milk or its in- 
digestibility that causes constipation; 
jt is because milk is so perfectly di- 
gested that absolutely nothing is left 
to be discarded and ejected from the 
pody. That is why vegetables with 
much bulk, like the stalks of aspara- 
gus for instance and the skins of 
fruits, should be eaten just in order 
to provide the needed bulk for the 
bowel movement. 

judy—Sit straight and as nature 
intended that you should, net on the 
middle of your back. Walk and stand 
erect with shoulders back and head 
up. Not because you seek a graceful 
or manly figure to be admired, but 
because such a carriage of the body 
secures strong back and abdominal 
muscles. These muscles are needed 
in the act of defecation. The habit- 
ual posture of the body has much to 
do with the ease and regularity of the 
bowels. 

Train your body. Even a cat or a 
dog can be trained to have a daily 
time for bowel movement, so can a 
two-months-old baby. (Most of you 
mothers will doubt this statement, 
but any nurse in a well-managed ma- 
ternity hospital will tell you that it is 
so, of her own knowledge). If infants 
and animals can acquire regular hab- 
its and times of defecation, it ought 

















“What Would You Do Without Me?” 


not to be beyond the power of grown 
men and women. Have a certain time 
for going to the toilet—just after 
breakfast is a good time—and go reg- 


ularly, whether you feel the need 
or get results not being considered. 
Very soon, your body will feel the 


power of habit and be ready to re- 
spond at that time. 

Massage—Before rising, massage 
the abdomen very much as if you 
were kneading bread: Get down deep 
into it. Some people use a large 
wooden ball and roll it over the ab- 
domen. Only the other day someone 
wrote me of doing that and com- 
Plained of lack of result. Very natu- 
rally, since that is usually done at 
hap-hazard and with no idea of the 
why of the action. There are many 
feet of intestine coiled about under the 
wall of the abdomen, but the_last part 
of the large intestine always lies in a 
certain way and the object of the 
deep massage is to hasten the passage 
of the contents along through the 
section. Consequently we do not roll 
& ball vaguely about over the top of 
the skin, but make deep, progressive 
kneading over the route which we de- 
Sire the bowel contents to travel. 
_ Lie on the back. Begin a few 
inches above the right hip bone, go- 
ing up, crossing just above the navel, 
and going down on the other side, 
until the hip bone is reached. Then 
lift the hand and begin at the start of 
the course again. This is along the 
Path of the ascending, the transverse, 
and the descending colon, and such 
Massage is a decided help in bringing 
about a bowel movement an hour or 
two later. When at stool some people 
find help by rubbing downward over 
the lower back, just over the lowest 
Segments of the backbone. 


Daily Routine—The person who 


follows the routine given in this se- 
ries of articles will actually find it 
difficult to become constipated. First, 
the massage, then a cold sponge 
bath (plunge if you have facilities 
and prefer it), and a brisk rub with a 
harsh towel. Five to 10 minutes vig- 
orous exercises, such as will be out- 
lined next week, the sort of breakfast 
suggested in the section on food and 
a daily visit to the toilet within an 
hour afterwards. This daily routine, 
which soon becomes like second na- 
ture to one accustomed to it, with a 
reasonable amount of attention to 
diet during the rest of the day, should 
put the ordinary person where it 
would be as strange to stop to think 
about the bowel action as the heart 
action of thte lung action, or any oth- 
er part of the body that is quietly do- 
ng its work i nthe normal way. 
[To Be Continued Next Week.] 

Dr. Mellen will answer health questions by 
mail, if self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
inclosed. Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
tor‘al Department, Americem Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 


Green Pepper Dishes 
BY AGNES MAY MILLER 

The sweet green peppers as a vege- 
table are not as widely known as they 
deserve, When stuffed or baked they 
may be used as a meat substitute, or 
they may be served as a vegetable, or 
an entree, and also take part in the 
composition of nearly all salads. 

The secds and the inner white lining 
which contain the “sharp” part should 
be discarded using only the green, out- 
er portion of the pepper. For a change 
try some of these: 

Pepper Relish 

One peck of green and red bell pep- 
pers mixed. Remove seeds, pour over 
boiling water enough to cover, let 
stand 15 minutes, then drain off and 
grind in meat chopper. Pour boiling 
water over them again, let stand 15 
minutes, then drain in colander. Put 
peppers in kettle with two cups sugar, 
two pints vinegar, two tablespoons 
Salt, three medium onions, cut fine. 
Let boil 30 mintues, put in jars hot, 
and seal. ‘This pickle, mixed with 
grated cheese nake good sandwiches. ) 

Pepper Hash 

Remove the stems and seeds from 
10 green and three red peppers chop 
fine the green peppers and one head 
of cabbage. Cover with salt and let 
stand on hour, then press off all of the 
water, using a spoon. Add half cup 
grated horse-radish, one ounce whole 


cloves, three ounces mustard seed, 
one ounce celery seed and one 
teaspoon whole, white peppers. Mix 


well and cover with three quarts cider 
vinegar. Put into bottles and seal. 
Stewed Peppers 

Cut the green or red peppers in 
halves, remove the stems and seeds, 
and cut each half into five or six 
pieces lengthwise. Put three table- 
spoons hutter into a saucepan, and 
when hot add the peppers. Shake over 
the fire for 15 minutes, then add 
enough boiling water to cover. Season 
with salt and paprika, and cook slowly 
for 20 minutes. Serve hot as a garnish 
with plain boiled rice. 

Pickled Peppers 

Cut pods and remove all seed from 
one gallon of peppers. Prepare half 
gallon of small onions or large .ones 
quartered, and half gallon cabbage. If 
convenient soak all overnight in salt. 
Have on fire one gallon of vinegar 
boiling, and put in such spices as de- 
sired—mustard, allspice and _ cloves 
are the best. Then add pepper, onions 
and cabbage. Seal while quite hot. 
Creamed Potatoes and Green Peppers 

Peel enough potatoes to make a 
good quart after they have been cut ir 
small pieces or in the form of dice. 
After removing the seeds from two 
green peppers, wash them well and cut 
into rings. Put them and the diced 
potatoes into a stew-pan arid cover 
with boiling water. After cooking 18 
minutes pour off the water and sprin- 
kle with flour, salt and pepper. Turn 
into a baking dish, cover with cream 
or milk, dot with butter and bake in 
hot oven until nicely browned. Serve 
at once. 

Peppers Stuffed with Oysters 

Cut the tops of six green peppers 
and remove the seeds, boil 10 minutes, 
and drain. Chop one small onion and 
mix this, the bread crumbs and one 
heaping tablespoon butter with one 
pint oysters. Season with salt and pep- 
per and stuff into the peppers. Cover 
with bread crumbs and bake in a 
quick oven 20 minutes. 


Gingerbread can be sweetened with 
molasses or corn syrup, and served 
with whipped cream it is generally a 
delight to the whole family. 
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Sleep 


With a film-coat on your teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of people on retiring now 
combat the film on teeth. They fight 
it day by day. And those glistening 
teeth seen everywhere now form one 
of the results. 


You owe yourself a trial of this 
mew teeth-cleaning method. Dentists 
everywhere advise it. The results it 
brings are all-important, and they 
do not come without it. 


What film does 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. Feel it with your tongue. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. And dentists now trace most 
tooth troubles to it. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
end film. So, despite all brushing, 
much film remains, to cause stain, 
tartar, germ troubles and decay. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed init. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science, after years of re- 
search, has found effective ways to 
fight film. Able authorities have 
proved their efficiency. Together 
they bring, in modern opinion, a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 

These five methods are combined 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent —a 
tooth paste \vhich complies with all 
the new -equirements. And a ten- 
day tube is now sent free to every- 
one who asks, 


Watch the teeth whiten 


You will see and feel results from 
Pepsodent which brushing never 
brought you heretofore. A week’s 
use, we think, will amaze you. 

One ingredient is pepsin. One mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the sa- 
liva, to digest all starch noes that 


cling. One multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva to neutralize mouth acids. 


Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps the teeth so 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and 
supplied by all druggists in large 
tu 





highly polished that film cannot 
easily cling. 

Watch these effects. Send the cou- 
pon for a ten-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. Note 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

The book we send explains all 
these results. Judge what they mean 
to you and yours. Cut out the coupon 
so you won’t forget. 


TT0Day Tabs Free “3 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 805 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 5 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to # 











Only one tube to a family 








Send No Money! 


Simply mail coupon below and these Nurses’ Co 
come postpaid to your door. Note their soft, 
glove-fitting kid uppers, velvety eushion inner 
soles. -cut, summer style. 
all coupo! 











summon MO Money Coupon 


Boston Mail — House, Dept. x-2087, Boston, Mass. 
Send pair ort Oxfords. I 87 
on arrival. yt if — “a agg gins 
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“STAMMERING 


lfs Guuse and Gire * 


You can be quickly cured. Send 10 cents for 288 
page @oth bound book on Stammerivg and Stut- 
tering. It tells how [ cured myself after Stam 
mering and Stuttering for 20 years. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, 5101 Bogue Building, Indianapotis, tnd. 

















Cuticura Soap 
— The Healthy —— 


Shaving Soap 


ug. Everywhere 25c. 
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Our Boys 








Workand Play Bring Useful and Happy Returns 


and Girls 














A Doll House 


BY LENA B, ELLINGWOOD 


Don’t whine when it’s stormy; 
and fret, 
And tease, 
But get some old 
paste, 
And a furniture 


shall we do?” 
and 


“Mother, what 
boxes, some scissors 


catalog, too. 


take two boxes and paste 
they will make 


To make a doll house, 
Together; two rooms 


Then paper the walls, and some windows cut 
out; 
Tissue paper for draperies take 
Then, “go shopping.” and cut, from your 
catalog, all 
That you fancy—there need be no lack 
Beds, tables and chairs; rugs and pictures 
and stoves 
(They will stand, with a brace at the back). 
Now a houseisn’t much satisfaction, of course, 


When nobody's living within; 


So make paper dolls, the right size for the 
rooms. 
Aren't you anxious, right now, to begin? 


The Needs of a Boy 
BY G., W. TUTTLI 

Work is bitter medicine, and play 
is poor tonic for a boy, if either be 
used exclusively. They need to be 
properly mixed and carefully admin- 
istered in order that the results may 
be most beneficial. Of course, the or- 
dinary, normal boy is apt to feel about 
the work as I did about the ingredients 
for the homemade root beer when I 
was a boy. We sometimes went out 
to the woods and gathered sassafras, 
birch, and all kinds of delicious things 
and made root beer. I always wanted 
the privilege of gathering the 
roots and making the beer. 
Father would put in princess 
pinel despised bitter things—be- 
cause it was good for health. When 
I made it the taste of princess pine 
for some strange reason, was not very 


noticeable. Father was thinking of 
health; I was thinking of flavor. Now 
work often has a bitter taste to the 
boy, but it is mighty healthy if prop- 
erly mixed. Imagine root beer made 


of all princess pine. 

Industrious habits never spring up 
in a boy's sleep and stick to him ever 
afterward, like shoemaker'’s wax. A 
boy has to be in the job when the sun 
is hot, and the weeds are strong and 
vigorous, and then industry begins to 
soak in as he perspires. 

But the Lord forgive the farmer, 
who makes a working machine out of 
a boy of tender years! Why, he let's 
his young colts and calves gambol and 
play to their hearts content! Encour- 


age the boy to work when he works, 
ahd to play hard when he plays. Both 
are good for the boy. He will learn 
worth-while lessons from both, if he 
tackles them heartily. I was brought 
up on a farm. I had to work hard, 
for which I am very thankful, but I 
always had some time for play and 
recreation. Don't make a treadmill of 


a farm for the. boy. 

See that the boy 
and time for proper recreations, but 
at the same time do not forget that 
the boy who goes out in the world 
without first forming industrious hab- 


has time to play 


its will always be under a_ terrible 
handicap. Ability, genius, great pow- 
ers of any kind, will be dormant and 
useless in the Marathon race of life 


save as industry is the pacemaker. 

After all, here is the solution, here 
is the secret of mixing the medicine 
properly for your boy—remember your 
own youth 

The Joy of Ownership 
G. W. TUTTLE 

Does your boy own anything? 
“Why,” you say, “everything that I 
have will be his some day.” 

Do not be too certain of that; the 
boy may die and go to Heaven be- 
fore you pass away. If he does, the 
angels will see that he has a few 
things of his own, that he knows 


the joys of ownership 

Don’t, don't let that boy work hard 
from sunup to sundown—and do a lot 
of errands afterward, such as you 
never think of asking your well-paid 
hired man to do—and then never 
own anything. Man alive, wouldn't 
you groan and defile the face of the 
morning with-your complaints if you 
worked for nothing but the joy of 
working? 

Give the boy a hen—some 
tunate, self-willed old 


impor- 
hen who is de- 


termined to sit though the heavens 
fall. If the hawk gets her brood of 
chickens she will have to get there 
first, for the boy will give her a race 
with the old shotgun—yes, he will 
set a killing pace. It would be better 
to give the boy a pig than it would 


to bristle up and become a full-sized 
one yourself. Yes, and if the boy 
has an affinity for a calf, you had 
better give it to him—first thing you 
know he will develop an affinity for 
the farm. More than that, he will 


don’t grumble 


have an affinity for Dad, the Dad who 
understands a boy, that will never 
leave him, The wheels may crunch 
on the gravel of your driveway, they 
may lay you away in the old ceme- 
tery, but the boy’s memories of you 
will be as green and fresh as the sod 
of the cemetery. Unfailing flowers 
they will be—a boy’s memories’ of 
Dad. 

How can a boy take an 
anything until he owns some of the 
principal? One of the chief reasons 
why the boy takes no interest in the 
old farm is the fact that not a single 
feather, or grunt, or shovelful of 
earth, or single grain of wheat, be- 
longs to him. No, he is an alien, an 
outsider, a menial, a servant. Some- 
times it seems as if he were just a 
handy appendage, like the kinky tail 
attached to that pig which he covets 
for his own. He has just grown up 
on the farm; sort of belongs there, 
like a wart that has been on the old 
farmers hand so many years that he 
has forgotten when it came. 

When will we understand that a 
boy has his own distinct personality, 
ambition and rights? Make the farm 
attractive to the boy. Let him plant 
acrop. Do not wet-blanket him with 
too much advice when he puts in his 
crop—just keep away and let the sun 
have a chance at him, Make mis- 
takes? Of course he will. So did 
you, only you forget to set them down 
and tell the boy about them after- 
ward. Get a grip on that boy now, 
that will never loosen its hold. 


° 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
To make the best better is the work- 

ing ideal of 700,000 young Americans 
who as members of official boys’ and 
girls’ clubs are studying the sciences 
of agriculture and home making. 
Fully 40,000 boys’ and girls’ clubs 
are now active throughout the coun- 
try under the direction of the federal 
department of agriculture in co-opera- 
tion with local agencies. The products 
of club work last year were valued 
at about $8,000,000. 

In an official statement E. T. Mer- 
edith secretary of agricuture’ said 
“wherever club work has been pushed 
larger fields have been attained, finer 
cattle have been grown, better pigs 
have been raised, large yields of crops 
have been made on lands which were 
considered worthless, and little girls 
are vieing with the best packers in 
canning and preserving fruits and veg- 
etables, and are becoming a _ potent 
factor in making the farm home more 
attractive and vi uluable. § 


Your Dog 


A dog must have freedom and ex- 
ercise or he cannot be well and happy. 
If your dog must be chained a part of 
the time, fasten a wire from the cor- 
ner of the house or barn to a tree or 
a post, or between two trees. This 
wire may be thirty feet long. Suspend 
from the wire a chain or leather strap 
by a ring which must be large enough 
to run easily on the wire. The other 
end of the chain must have a fasten- 
ing which can be attached to the dog's 
collar, then he can run up and down 
the length of the wire and get some 
exercise, and also get into the shade 
when the sun is hot. It should be so 
arranged that the dogs can get up or 
lie down or run without danger of be- 
ing tangled in the chain or leash. 

Never tease or torment a dog. It is 
likely to make him ill-tempered. If 
you treat a dog well, he is one of the 
best friends you can have. 

Dogs do not perspire through their 
skins as we do, but you may often see 
the water dripping from their tongues. 
They need to drink often, A dog 
should never be muzzled so that he 
cannot drink or put out his tongue, as 
he naturally would in hot weather. 


interest in 


Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I enjoy reading the letters from 
the boys and girls. I am nine years 
old. I go to school. We have four 
yearlings; their names are Daisy, 
Maude, Flora and Beauty. We have 
two horses. I ride one of them. I 
live with Grandpa and Grandma. I 
had a nice garden last year. I plant- 
ed beans, peas, corn and potatoes,— 
{Harriet Johnson, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


I am 11 years old and I am in the 
sixth grade. I go to school every 
day. I live on an SO-acre farm. I 


have one brother; his name is Ander- 
son. My father has two horses; their 
names are Grover and Norman. He 
has seven pigs, three cows and one 
little heifer and 100 chickens. My 
brother and I have a pair of year- 
lings, a yoke anda cart, and we often 
drive them. We have a dog and two 
cats. We grow corn, strawberries, 


potatoes and clover. My father has 
been taking the American Agricultur-— 
ist ever since I can remember. I en- 
joy reading the_letters from the boys 
and girls.—(Carlton Long, Delaware. 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father has been taking Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist for four years. I 
am nine years old and am in the 
fourth grade at school. I have three 
sisters and two brothers. I helped my 
father and mother with the berries 
this summer. We have three little 
pigs, Wrinkles, Jim and John. We 
have one cow; her name is Pansy. We 
have a horse named Billy. We also 
have 15 hens. My sisters’ names are 
Garnet, Thelma and Edna. My broth- 
ers’ names are Fred and Robert. We 
have a cat named Tom and two dogs 
whose names are Red and Jack. I 
live on a small farm of two acres, I 
can cook, and milk the cow. We have 
peaches, pears, grapes and apples. 
My brother raised a good patch of 
melons last year. My father is a 
miner.—[Mildred Rowe, Ohio. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 12 years old. I have one 
brother whose name is Kenneth. He 
is three years old. We have two 
horses, three pigs and 33 chickens. I 
help mother with the housework, 
Sometimes I help my father in the 
garden. I can cook and bake quite 
well. I like the American Agricul- 
turist very much.—[{Marian E. Craw- 
ford, New York, 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

live on a farm of 75 acres with 
my grandfather and my two uncles. 
I am the only boy on the place. I 
have some fine times, and am glad I 
do not live in the city. I have a boy 
friend who lives not very far away. 
We get together every Saturday after- 
noon and have some good times. In 
the summer we go fishing and hiking, 
and in the winter we go coasting and 
skating. I go to school every day. 


My grandmother certainly knows how 
Jack, my boy friend, 


to bake cookies. 
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would say so, too. Let us hear from 
more boys and from some of the other 
states besides New York and Penn. 
sylvania. I am 12 years old.—([kqa- 
ward Clark, Ohio. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am a little girl 10 years old. My 
father owns a farm of 22 acres, but 
we live on a small place of four 
acers. I often go with my father to 
the farm, which is about two miles 
away. I pull weeds and pick straw- 
berries. I have three younger broth- 
ers and two older sisters. I have two 
pets, a kitten named Pearl and a 
chicken named Limpy.—T[Alice Lay- 
ton, Pennsylvania. , 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am a girl 13 years old. I live on 
a farm of 132 acres. We have five 
cows, two mules, two horses, two 
calves and eight little pigs. I go to 
school and am in the sixth grade. [| 


have a little sister nine years old; 
her name is Esther.—[Mabel Gehr, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am nearly 10 years old. I am 
in the sixth grade at school. I have 
two brothers and three sisters. One 
of my brothers is a minister. I live 
on a farm. We have three horses, twa 
cows and 22 hens. We have three 


cats; one of them belongs to me; hig 
name is Tommy. My father takes 
the American Agriculturist.—[Mary 
A. Levoy, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American 
Agriculturist. I enjoy reading it very 
much. The first thing I look for is 
the boys’ and girls’ page. I am 13 
years old. I am in the eighth gride, 
I like to go to school. I have three 
sisters. One is a school teacher «na 
the other two are married. We hive 
a big fat hog and a few chickens. I 
take music lessons. I like to play 
the piano. My father has a livery 
stable. He has some horses anid a 
truck and an automobile.—[Hazel 
Shultz, Pennsylvania. 
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SAVE SUGAR 


by drying this summer's crop. 
Cook-Stove Drier dries all 
fruit, berries and vegetables. In- 


AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 
Box 8, Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. 





WAS $100—NOW $64 


Here is the famous Oliver Typewriter of- 
fering you a saving of $36. The $64 Oliver 
is our identical $100 model, brand new, never 
used. Our finest and latest model. The 
same as used by many of the biggest con- 
cerns. Over 800,000 sold. We send an Oliver 
for Free Trial. e a cent down. If you 
want to keep it, ws at the rate of $# 
per month until the. $o4 is paid. This is the 
greatest typewriter bar- 
gain in the world. 

Write today for our new 
book, m1 Typewriter on 
the Farm. 


327-C Oliver Typewriter Bide. 
Chicago, Mt. 


FREE 


io, Bte. Begiunot 


cover coat of 
Cookies whieh explains 


ScNCOL OF mUsIC, 65 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO 
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Greenhouses Ditceeu 
By W.J. Wright 


An up-to-date treatise on thé construction and 
equipment of greenhouses. Containing chapters 
on General Considerations; Structural Material: 
Glazing and Painting; Beds, Benches and Walks: 
Hot Water Installation; Boilers, Fuels and 
Flues; Concrete and Construction; Sashbed Con- 
struction; Greenhouse Architecture; Framework, 
Methoda - Erecting ; Ventilation and Ventilating 


eating; Steam Installa- 
tion ; Water 
Estima 





ter Supply and Irrigation; Plans and 
tes. Ilustrated. 5% x8 inches. 286 pages. 
Cloth. Net $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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| Work for Nimble Fingers 


Patterns, Lace Edges and Timely Helps 








Oe aliaaaaelll 


Wheel Lace for Towel Ends 
ch (chain) 10, sl (slip stitch) in Sth 
et from hook, ch 5, tr (treble, thread 
over twice) in ring, * ch 1, tr in ring, 
repeat from * 9 times, ch 5, turn, 2a 
row—D c (double crochet) in first sp 
(space). * ch 2, d c in next sp, repeat 
from * 8 times, ch 2 and d c twice in 





Details of Wheel Lace - 


jast sp. ch 6, turn, 3d row—tTr in 1 st 
sp, * ch 3, tr in next sp, repeat from * 
9 times, csh 3 and tr twice in last sp, 
ch 6, turn. 4th row—D cin 1 st sp, * 
ch 4, dc in next, repeat 10 times from 
* ch 4 and d c twice in last sp, ch 26, 
sj in Sth from hook for a ring repeat 
from * in 1st row 8 times instead of 
9 ch 1, sc in 4th of long ch, sl in next 
8ch, ch 2, turn. 2d row—The same as 
in first scallop. 8d row—Repeat from 
#10 times ch 3, sl in 4th of long ch, sl 


























A Quickly Made Crocheted Lace 
in next 3 ch, ch 2, sl in first 4 ch of 
first scallop, ch 2 turn. 4th row—D ec 
in Ist sp, * ch 4, d c in next sp, repeat 
from * 10 times, ch 4 and d c twice in 
last sp, repeat from “ch 26” for length 
required, then ch 6 turn. Sth row— 
Scin center of 1 st 4 ch, ch, 3s c in 
next sp, * sc, ch 1,4 de, ch lands 
¢, all from * in next sp repeat from * 
§ times, ch 3, s c in joining between 
scallops, ch 3, s c in next sp, repeat 
from first * in this row for entire 
edge—[Sara Leigh. 


The Joy of Work 


BY LUCIA BOSLEY 

Never did God bestow a_ greater 
blessing on humanity than the power 
to work, except when He sent Christ 
to work among the people of the 
earth and to teach them the Gospel of 
Service. Millions of people will agree 
with this verdict. 

Normal people love to work; they 
are bubbling over with energy that 


must have an outlet. They want some- 





























A Smart Skirt Model 
Mere is a style that is excellent for 


No 3004 
~~ of materials. The front is arranged 
nthe d is cut with belt extensions, that 
at in se ned over the back. The pattern is 
hee ©" Sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 82 and 34 
measure. Size 24 requires 244 


arc. e 
—S of 48-inch material. 
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Our Pattern Service : 


pit are unable to obtain from local 

mel Patterns described by us, we will 
Same to you on receipt of 10 cents 

cats Fall and winter catalog, 10 

= af Address Pattern Department, 
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four or five inches long. 
to lie down, and taking a quick look 
at the cut, I grasped his leg with my 
fingers under the knee between the 
two cords, Exercising as much pres- 


thing to do that counts. 


Just recall 


the joy that thrilled you the first time 


you created something. 
for work 


The instinct 
is a part of the nature of 


every civilized man, Through work all 
the progress of the world has been ac- 
complished. Work gives us skill in us- 
ing our muscles; it creates within us 


habits of industry, alertness, resource- 


fulness, self-control, power of decision, 


understanding and loyalty to ideals; 
all distinct advantages to every mem- 
ber of our industrial and social order. 
During the Great War thousands who 
had never worked before learned of the 
joy of producing and givin service and 
reaped thereby contentment and a 
broader outlook on civilization and 
humanity as a whole. 

Count up, also, other blessings de- 
rived from work. When you are sad 
there is nothing like regular work to 
keep your mind occupied and help 
you to conquer your sorrow and regain 
a serene and sane outlook on _iife. 
When you are glad there is no equal 
outlet for your ahounding energy. Joy 
in your work fills your days with glow- 
ing colors and creates a mind teeming 
with visions of beauty. 

All worth-while things have to be 
worked for. It seems to be a principle 
inherent in humanity. Recall the early 
struggles of pioneers with the forces 
of the elements as one proof of this 
fact; remember your own struggles 
with your own temptations as a second 
and stronger proof, for you must give 
credit to work as your own right- 
hand-man in building your character. 
Both body and mind were made to 
work. Having too little to do is worse 
for the body and mind, than too little 
to eat. Work that one enjoys is an in- 
valuable, unpatented medicine. It can 
make the sick well, and keep the well 
from getting sick. 

Do not regard work from Stanley 
Hall’s point of view when he declared 
it was “Doing something you don’t 
like to do, because somebody else 
makes you do it.” That is the attitude 
of all loafers and would-be idlers, In- 
stead, define it and steadfastly regard 
it as “an irrepressible outflow of en- 
ergy for some determined end,” If you 
can see your own work as a part ofa 
larger whole, as a part of the general 
scheme of the universe, then you will 
no longer be a s#ave to your job, but 
a master of your fate, a builder, a 
creator, a god. 

Instead of bewailing the cruel ne- 
cessity of labor, let us thank God with 
rejoicing that we can work; let us 
train our children in habits of indus- 
try and teach them at the same time 
of the dignity and joy of labor. In 
time, then, our world will cease to be 
an abode of slaves drudging in fear of 
starvation, and will become a home of 
free, happy human beings who take a 

just pride in what their hands and 
brains have done for the advaicement 
of the world. So here’s to work and 
the joy of it! May we never be out 
of the one, nor lose the other! 


Use for Spools 

Never throw away empty spools, as 
they have many uses. Ina good many 
kitchens there are rows of nails on 
which aprons and dishcloths are hung, 
with the result that they generally get 
torn and rust-marked. This will be 
prevented if you put on each nail one 
of these empty spools, wihch will make 
a very useful peg. 

An empty spool will make an excel- 
lent stop to prevent the door from 
opening too far and banging the fur- 
niture. Cover the spool with thick 
cloth to prevent its injuring the var- 
nish on the door, and screw it firmly 
to the flooring in the position desired. 

Empty spools will also make a good 
knob for the door of a cupboard.— 
[Viola M. Robinson, 


Value of First Aid 

“My Red Cross course in First Aid 
saved my boy,” wrote a father to a 
Red Cross worker. 

“One evening last summer I was 
mowing down some weeds in the cor- 
ner of my place with a heavy scythe. 
I told my six-year-old boy to play 
somewhere else and not to come near 
me.. As I. was cutting heavy weeds 
and light brush I kept my scythe very 
sharp. One stroke, I remember clear- 
ly. In cutting through a young sap- 
ling, the stem of which was consider- 


ably larger than a lead pencil, I heard 


the knife ’zing’ as it nipped through 
the wood. 
“The next stroke hit an obstruction. 


Then I heard my boy cry out. I turned 


to see him looking down at his leg 


where the scythe had caught him and 


laid his calf open to the bone, a cut 
I told him 


- 


here illustrated. 


sure as possible, I carried him into 
the house, calling to his mother to 
telephone the doctor. 

“My first step was to ascertain 
whether the blood came from an 
artery or a vein. No artery, fortunate- 
ly, had been severed, so I tied a towel 
tightly around his leg above the knee 
to stop the flow of blood. My wife ar- 
ranged to meet the doctor at the hos- 
pital. We rushed our son there, and 
five stitches and two weeks in bed lit- 
erally put him on his feet again. Now 
he is as well as ever, showing no limp 
or after-effects whatsoever.” 


The Thistle of Bonnie Scotland 

One cannot but wonder why the 
prickly, obxnoious thistle should have 
been chosen as the national flower of 
Scotland, when the purple heather, 
dear to the Scottish heart and famed 
in song and story, would seem to be 
so much more appropriate. 

But there is an old tradition of a 
time in Scotland’s early days, when 
warfare seldom ceased, of how the 




















A Comfortable Undergarment 


No 2857— This 
ample, desirable fullness, 
with a plain hem or wi 
could be of embroidery, lace, or material. 
The pattern is in open style. It is cut in six 
s'zes waist measure: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 
inches. A 26-inch size will require 2 yards of 
36-inch material, and 4% yard for ruffles. 


mode! is cut circular, with 
i may be finished 
the ruffle, which 





thistle used its sharp spikes as effec- 
tually as a soldier his sword. 

One night when a Scottish encamp- 
ment was wrapped in slumber and a 
company of hostile Danes who had 
landed on Scotland’s shores were softly 
stealing nearer, nearer, to surprise 
and overpower them, a Dane stepped 
on a thistle. Its sharp spikes brought 
from the man an exclamation of pain, 
quickly smothered, but sufficient to 
arouse the Scottish watchman, who 
had not been looking for an attack 
that silent night. The camp was quick- 
ly roused, and in the combat which 
followed, the enemy was defeated, 

So it was for reasons of gratitude 
that the unromantic thistle, with its 
“touch-me-not” prickles, was chosen 
as the national emblem.—[Lena B. 
Ellingwood. 
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Dainty Play Dress 


3018—Such a dainty play dress is 
It was developed of 


unbleached muslin, with cross-stitch- 


ing in blue and red. 


One may have 


this in checked gingham with trim- 


ming of a plain color or 


in a neat 


pattern of percale with pique or drill 
for collar, cuffs and belt. The pockets 
are the smart feature of this dress, 


and every 
dress for that reason. 
is cut in 4 sizes: 


little girl will like the 
This pattérn 
2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 


Size 3 will require 2% yards of 27- 
inch material. 








(Herself ) 


actually Designs fr 


PHILIPSBORNS 


* Customers 

| Yes, it’s really truc! IRENE | 
CASTLE, famous star ofstage ? 
and screen—acclaimed “the | 


best dressed woman in the * 
world’’—now ACTUALLY DESIGNS 
for PHILIPSBORN’S customers only, 
Rush a postal for PHILIPSBORN’S 
280-page Style Book, with its irresist- 
ible “Castle Creations” and absolutely 
ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES. It’s FREE, 


Beaded Georgette and 
Satin Frock . 





“8B 4128X. Made of 
y Silk, Satin, 
Georgette com- 
borately 
with 





g " se 
sleeve, full blouse of 
KSilk Georgette 
$ Plain satin back an 
crushed girdle—aproa 


all delivery} 
charges, no 
matter where 
you live. } 


Our 
Six-Point 
Guarantee 


. Lowest prices in 
U.S.A. 


. Prepaid delivery, 
. Goods as described. 
. Bank guarantee, 


. Quality, style and 
value. 


. You are the sole 
judge. 


Rock-Bottom Prices! 


We know that our prices are the lewest 
in America. Here are a few examples: 
Coats .. ad 


1. 
1.86 up 





Book 


9, 


DEPT. '335 . 
“ CHICAGO,ILL. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Owing h the edition of 
Phitieborn'y Style Hook iw lemited. feo peur 
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Country Produce Markets 


[From Page 20.] 

oats 82@S83c p bu, No 1 yellow corn 
1.75. 

At Lancastcr, Pa, market at stock 
yards extremely dull, common and 
fair grades of cattle selling lower 
than week before. Good to choice 
butcher stock and_ stockers held 
steady. Calves took a drop, while 
hogs showed little change. The curb 
and central markets continue crowd- 
ed with farmers and hucksters. Cat- 
tle $12@15.25 p 100 Ibs, hogs 12@17, 
calves 11@17, butter 51@60c p lb, 
eggs D0@53c p doz, wheat 2.50@2.75 


p bu, corn 1.50@1.75, oats S5@87e, 
potatoes 1L@2 apples 1.40@2, 
peaches 2@3, tomatoes 1@1.25. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 









LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 Il Ibs c— "attle— -—Hogs—, -—Sheep— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

Chicago $17.50 $17.75 $15 40 $20.00 $8.25 $10.00 
New York 17.00 17.00 16.75 20.75 9.00 8.50 
Ruffalo 15.75 16.75 16.50 20.60 9.00 10.00 
Pittsburgh 5.50 16.50 16.40 20.75 4.25 10.00 
Kansas City .. 16.65 17.75 15.10 19.40 7.75 10.50 





steers opened active 
and a fraction higher, later continued 
firm, but under 25c lower. At the 
close prime steers were wanted and 
made another slight common to 


At New York, 


gain, 


medium grades slow to lic off, bulls 
continued very dull, Common to 
prime grass-fed steers $8@16.50 p 100 
lbs, one car very choice dry-fed Pa 
steers 17.50, oxen and stags 7.50@ 
12.50, common to choice bulls 5.00@ 
9.50, common to choice butcher cows 
2.50@9.50, heifers 6@11.35. Prime 
veals opened firm to higher, later 
steady at the close, market active, 
common to prime 15@21, culls 12@15, 
skim milk calves 9@10, fed calves 11 
@ 12. 

Sheep opened dull and _ steady, 
lambs 25@50c lower, later supply fell 
and prices advanced, market closed 
active and firm. Common to prime 
sheep (ewes) $5@8.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 
2.50 @ 3.50, yeartings 9@10, lambs 12 
@ 16.25, culls 9@11. 

Hogs were steady, light to medium 
weight N Y and Pa ‘100 to 200 Ibs 7 
p 100 Ibs 1 w, heavy hogs over 2 
Ibs 16, pigs under 100 Ibs 15.50@16, 
roughs 13. 

The Horse Market 


Over 100 horses from the govern- 
ment remount depot at Front Royal, 
Va, were added to the usual offerings 
and consisted of young horses around 
4 years, principally heavy artillery 
chunks, Several cars of fresh west- 
erns also went under the hammer. 
There was a good healthy demand 
and prices steady. 

















Farm Breeders’ Meetings 

Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 

Guernsey cattle breeders of Otsego 
county, N Y, met for their annual 
picnic at the home of Frank McFee 
at East Oneonta, on August 12. At- 
tendance was estimated at around 
250. Topics of practical interest to 
Guernsey breeders were discussed by 
experts, and a boys’ cow judging con- 
test was part of the program, Their 
host’s barn, well equipped with mod- 
ern conveniences, was the object of 
much attention from his guests. Al- 
though Guernsey dairies are in this 
region far outnumbered by those of 
Holstein blood, there are numerous 
choice and valuable animals of the 
finest lines of breeding, and enviable 
individuality and performance kept 
by those dairymen who have chosen 
this breed. 

The climax of cattle club activities 
was reached by the Otsego county 
Holstein breeders’ club at its annual 
moeting at the Weldon stock farm at 
Richfield Springs. Fully 2000 breed- 
and other spectators were present 


ers 
at the sale which occupied nearly the 
entire afternoon, and was the big 
feature of the day. Around 5O head of 


pure-bred Holsteins were consigned, 


every one ftuberculin’§ tested, and 
guaranteed against a GO0-day re-test. 
They were selected from some of the 
best dairies in the county, and were 
warranted fre from all disease. One 
cow from John Walrath’s accredited 
herd sold for S000, and another from 
Frank D, Potter's dairy brought $500, 
Enthusiasm reached its hight in bids 
on Terrance Lawn Maggie Lady, a 
three-year-old heifer with a record of 
32 pounds of butter She was con- 
signed by H. C. Swartout of Hartwick, 
and went to Burton & Son of West- 
ville for $4000. Members of the Jun- 
ion extension league engaged in a cow 
judgi: contest, and enjoyed a ball 
gan also athletic contests for boys 
and girls, 
Bell Offers Trophy 

John A. Bell, Jr, owner of Bell 
farms in Pennsylvania, offers $1000 
trophy at National dairy show this 
year for three best generations of 
Holstein females. Mr Bell, as a breed- 
er of Holsteins, des re to encourage 
others, and is therefor offering this 
trophy, specifying that two of the 
generations must be bred by ex- 
hibitor. 

The awarding basis will be OO on 
type and 40 on production, Trophy 
must be won three successive years 
before it becomes permanent property 
of the breeder. The honor of possess- 
ing it for a year should be well worth 
keen competition, The trophy is of 
solid bronze, 21 inches long by 14 
inches high the likeness of Bell farm 
sire, Echo King Sylvia.— (Hutch 


Malvern Stock Farm Sale 

stock farm of Malvern, 
Delchester farms at Edge- 
mont, Pa, sale held at Malvern, Pa, 
on August 15, was a great success in 
every respect. Animats offered by 
both farms were in top-notch shape 
and 30 head were sold. Total amount 
of sale was $5010, an average of $167 
per head. 

Names of animals selling for $150 
and over, together with buyers, fol- 


Malvern 
Pa, and 





~» Mass; 


low: Sensational Lady*’s Rival 5th, 
$305 to Penshurst farm of Narberth, 
Pa: Charmer’s Ebony Bess 34, $300 to 
H. F. Wendel of Schwenkville, Pa; 
Chester’s Matchless Lady 2d, $275 to 
Delchester farms of Edgemont, Pa; 
Chester’s Matchless Lady, $260 to 
Piping Brook farm of Greenwich, Ct; 
Lily Progress, $260 to Robert Benn of 
Bangor, Me; Sensational Longfellow’s 
Duchess 5th, $250 to Green Hill farm 
of Barto, Pa; aarens Lady Lee 24d, 
$245 to Piping Brook farm of Green- 
wich, Ct; Masterhood’s Successor 
Belle, $200 to Sycamore farm of 
Douglassville, Pa; Goliath’ Saloma, 
$180 to Flintstone farms of Dalton, 
Schoolmaster’s Double Daugh- 
ter, $170 to Delchester farms of 
Edgemont, Pa; Lily Progress 2d, $160 
to Robert Benn of Bangor, Me; Ster- 
ling Lady Lee 4th, $155 to Delchester 
farms of Edgemont, Pa; Schoolmas- 
ter’s Double Daughter 2d, $155 to 
Chester Court Home of BEmbree- 
ville, Pa; Chester’s Matchless Lady, 
$155 to Sycamore farms of Dou- 
glassville, Pa; Goliath’s Beatrice, 
$155 to Sycamore farms of 
Douglassville, Pa; Saloma Superior 
4th, $150 to Jenkins Bros of Orleans, 
Ind; Progress Princess 2a, $150 to 
Gossard breeding estates of Martins- 
ville, Ind; Masterhood’s Girl 2d, $150 
to Green Hill farm of Barto, Pa; 
Chester’s Lady Ezit, $150 to Albert 
Hoopes of West Chester, Pa, 


Holstein breeders are looking for- 
ward with a keen interest to the Tren- 
ton fair this year for the various 
county clubs are going to send coun- 
ty herds to compete with each other 
for the best herd in the state. This 
promises to bring more Holsteins out 
than have been seen at Trenton for 
some time. All are sure that it will 
prove very educational as well as in- 
teresting. At a recent meeting of the 
New Jersey state Holste!n association 
it was voted to put on a big mem- 
bership drive some time during Sep- 
tember.—[M. D, Green, Mercer Coun- 
ty, N J. 


Public Sale Dates 


Holstein 
September 6. .West Chester, Pa. Pennsylvania A R 
dispersal, F. (. Brinton, Jr, sale manager. 


September 15. Washington, Pa. Washington county 


Bale 
September 21 


Waterbury, Vt. Graylawn farm 


September 24. West Chester, Pa Phillips s Kelley. 
September 25 Suffield, O. John Stotzer. 
September 30. Great Barrington, Mass. Agawam farm 
dispersal 
October 1-2. Rutland, Vt. 8. J. Lobdell, Wells, Vt; 
Thomas, Rutland, Vt 
a bart, NY. C. C. Gould 
Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 








York. Pa. York county agricultural assn 
Miller, secretary. 
Om Clarks Summit, Pa. George E 
St 1s & Sons 
‘tober 1 Tully, N Y. Second annual sale. John 
(. Reagan 
October 20 Sandy Creek, N Y Oswego-Jefferson 


calf club sale E. M. Hastings Co. managers, La- 
cona, Y 

October 20-21 Syracuse, N Y. New 
breeders’ sale 

October 28. Richmond, Va. Holstein-Friesian club 
sale. R. V. Martindale, secretary 

November 11. West Chester, Pa. Wm _ Hicks. 

November 17-18 Hornell, N ¥ Ailegany -Steuben 
county breeders’ Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 


York state 


sale 


Co, sale managers 
Bales Co 7-8. Bratuleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
a 
January 27, 1921. Harrisburg, Pa. Pennsylyania 
stato sale. §. F.. Zook, manager. 
Shorthorn 
September 28. Erie, Pa. M. & J. Schaffacr. 
Heretord 


September 17. Worcester, Mass. 





Aberdeen-Angus ? 
September 23. Springfield, Mass. Eastern States Ex- 
position. 
Jersey 
September 17. Meredith, N Y. Meridale farms. 
September 29. Woodstock, O. ———_ & Winner. 
June 2, 1921. Lowell, Mass. Hood f. 
June 2, 1921. Mt Kisco, N Y. dimond Butler, 
Sengahurst farm. 
Ayrshire 
October. Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire club con- 
signment sale. 
Guernsey 
Caer 18. Albany. N Y. New be state 
Guernsey breeders’ assn_second annual sa 
September 21 North Easton, Mass. , 
‘arms. 
Hampshire 
ber 12. Marion, O. Hampshire breeders’ asso- 
ciation. Depew Head, secretary. 


Duroe-Jorsey 


Palmyra, Pa. J. Elmer Long, Slaty 


December 2. 
Ridge farm. 


Poland-China 
6. Hartville. O. Minnie Taylor farm. 
15. Sandusky, 0. RB. K. Bamsey, Huron 


16. Camden, 0. Wm Woe. 


17. Fort Recovery, O. F. Prevost. 
21. Clarksville, O. V. H. “Sagem. 
Wilmington, 0. R. E. Woods. 





27. 
29. Wapakoneta, 


0. Frazier Bros. 
Wilmington, O. J 


ohns & Painter. 
MeV 
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SWINE BREEDERS 
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Berkshire Boars 


Bred to Improve Pork Production 


Price $50, $75, $100, and a few real herg 
headers at higher prices. 


Save money by buying now. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MAss. 


mean 


For Sale — 


Registered Berkshire Boar 
Lucindy’s Leader 5th 255073, farrowed Novem. 
ber 6, 1917; sire, Silver Leader 2 221000; dam, 
Artful Lucindy 12th 175724. For further par. 
ticulars and price write 
J. WILBER BRILL, 


Do You Know 




























Stewartsville, N. J, 








Wer offer 
ams, bred 
RTHUR 




















6. Highland, O. J. P. cVey. 
October 11. Utica, O. George H. Kirkpatrick. Snoz 
pw ae 11 (night). Utica, $ if = = Penick. Out of the 15 leading Berkshire sales held during 
October 15. Jamestown, 0. . Lackey. 1919 seven sales were topped by animals former! The com 
October 18 (night). “Ansonia, 0. RB, G. Lyons. a . 
October 19. Washington C. H., 0. A. W. Clouser | J 0Wned by us or daughters of boars used in our ge 
ont. Buist « Foster. | oon 8 Gem herd? If that is the kind you want, write y 

tober 21. ayton, O. 

November 12. Columbus, 0. Ohio S P_C breeders. SYCAMORE FARMS, DOUGLASSVILLE, Ppa, 
November 15. Payne, O. C. W. Bainbridge. M3 Univers 
November 20. Celina, O. D. E. Boley & Sons. me 

November 22. Washington C. H., O. Mart L. Me- 

Coy & Son. - . Weare of 
November 30. Napoleon, O. John C. Rohrs. net i 
December 30. Bucyrus, O. Walter C. Wood. semable 9 

or] IN BRO 








AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 
become independent with no capital invested. Every 
branch of the business taught. Write today for free 
catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
JONES oy gg SCHOOL OF Ayoriongenine, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, ttl. 
Jr. 


E. M. GRANGER, 
references. 








LIVE STOCK averoenes 
THOMPSONVILLE, CO 
Bales anywhere. Ben .* 





Auctioneers’ School of Experience 


ats Farnam e. Bovenpert, lows 
LIVESTOCK ané FARM 
You learn st oy Write te today. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


Be Chester 


TYPE 


Whites 


Fall boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 
trios, mated herds. Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Chester Whites, 2i¢ Tyre 


Prize-winning blood lines. Pigs either sex. 
Satisfaction guarant 
Cumberland Co. Chester White Association, 
C. GORDON LEIGH, Secretary, 
Newville, Pa. 


Teaches 
SALES. 














Chester Whites, Registered—I ari now offering this 
year’s crop of Pigs at very attractive prices. breeding 
considered. The dams are from Jumbo Wonder 55399, 
and the siré is Leo 83313, a son of Myer’s White Ele- 
phant and Indiana Maid. B. T. Steele, Heuvelton, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Bred gilts, bred sows, and 
Guernsey cattle. Free cir- 
cular. Locust Lawn Fa.m, 
Bird-In-Hand, Box A, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. ' 














Fairholme Offers § Some Fine Hampshires 
this season. ‘‘Bertie,”” a 260- tb. imported yearling 
ram from the Royal Show at Cardiff, heads the flock. 
Address EARL D. BROWN, R- D. 2, Ilion, N. Y. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Kind your daddies raised. Big boned lusty sows 
that raise litters and not twins. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. W. WARREN MORTON, Resseliville, Ky. 


For Sale--Big ' Type Poland-China 








fall pigs. Also sows ona serviceable boars. 
Write your aay » * right. 
GEO. SPRAGUE, ROUTE 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 





BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We offer for sale daughters of Sensational Longfellow 
24 and Successor’s Creation, bred to Double Cham- 
pion Lad, an outstanding son of Double Champion 
33d. Good all over and at prices you can afford 
to pay. Sons of Crusade Leader and Epochal Com- 
modore, priced to sell. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 

Edgemont, Del. Co., Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - . BALLY., PA. 


For Sale 400 Head of Pigs (Feeders) 


F mad Ly! — ouseed of —_ bred for fall farrow. 
ali ages and sizes. Mention this paper. 
THE BLUE. HOG BREEDING CO., Wilmington, Mags. 








REGISTERED O. Cc. 
and Chester White pigs, best strains. at farmers’ 
, a fall pigs for sale. Have your orders 


for spring pi; to insure delivery 


early 5 and 
frat choice. EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayvilic, N.Y. 












12 excellent yearling sows bred for fall litters 
owler 


to Symboleer’s Masterpiece. 
Several fine spring boars. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, Pa, 


Le 
E FOWLE 


D¢ 


Tegist 
a reasol 
mere Far 


PO 
AD 














Piping Brook Farm 


Berkshire 
Bred Sows or Gilts 











h Pel 
for early fall farrowing. mand drs 
r further particulars write Pot 


Foi 
PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH, CONN, 
Kindly refer to Department (. AX Hi 


varieties, $ 
ete. 
RAHUMMI 









SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 


Low price for quick sale. Large 3-year-ol sow, 


due to farrow in September. Price $80. 1-year-old 
sow and 3 pigs. Price $70. - gilts. 10 months ; 
old, $40 each. Boars and sows, 6 months old, $25 DESE Bi 


3 months old, $16 each. We 
HUBBARDSVILLE, N, Y. 


Pm oe and sow, 


Cc. 
E "a. FISHER, Prop., 


Th 





SPRING PIGS pct 


af of course, and of the very best, biz cerry 
W, F. McSPARRAN, - - FURNISS, PA, 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 





Gilts and tried sows bred for fall litters, weighing 
250 to 500 pounds. Unrelated boars. Weaned pics from 
mature stock and large Mtters, both sexes, unrelated 















Prompt shipment. Folder giving details on request. dist for=sts 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. STEWAR 

Pleasant Hill Berkshires D 
Two fine Gilts bred for Sept. and Oct. far 


Traine 
un shy. 
ion guar 


Sou 


CAT 


al Py 


row, pigs 2 mo. old and herd boar Highwood 


Rival 108th 216631. 
DAY & YOUNG, Washington, Pa., R. D.6 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both ecxes, nt 


akin, at right ‘i 
HOMB FARM - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 
















Highest. order. Spring and summer pigs in pat 
ticular. Please you all, or money back 
BROOKVALE FARM, - . McKEAN, PA 


—_ 


Epochal Giant Berkshires 
Bred sows, ten weeks pigs, at reasonable prices. We 
need room. Write today. 

H. M. Spahr Breeding Estate, Dept E, Woodsboro, Md. 








solid and colors. Well-bred 
stock and Al in every way: 


100 Guinea Pigs 








Quitting the business and will sell all or part at sacri SWE 
fice price. T.V. Leonard, 214 Main St., Ashtabula, 0. abulls: sine 

PLY , 
BERRYTON AHeadquarters for ~ ‘3 


Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 7s 


DUROCS _—s 
iS ton Duk; 

tonal 19] 

Berryton Duroc Farm, Berryton, Georsis iNew y 
John M. Berry A. E. Wright bitty fines 
td, all F 

Pres. Gen. Mer br alt 
the-lenas 












| 
Young eons bred for A Oice } 
and A Sent, farrow to 4 son tc a 


DUROC "Tarzow, 04 
LGRO 


Orton King. Service Boars. agen gee pigs Pither sex ready to sbip 
he 4,. 







C. J, MCLAUGHLIN, & CO. Pleasantville, Ohio 












PATHFINDER’S RIPPER 
By Pathfinder, dam by Great Sensation. 
Duroc herd. Line bred Pathfinder offering of 
at Public Auction Dec. 2nd. Get a catalog PA. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, BOX A, PALMYRA, 


WEST'S Durocs and Polands 


Big Type 
foo You at 8 months old. A tot of bie. sree 
spring boars of the most } popular breeding. All res 
Bred sows hog chi 


tered. 
oa approval. 4. on West or Cynthiana, 





heads our 
40 head 





























REGISTERED 0. I. C. SWINB 
Tf ia ann” service boar or @ nice 





young Me oo a a © 
baer ad TOCK FARM, R. 42, Jamestown, Pa. 






“Hillcrest Farm Durocs” 
pigs. Both sexes. Orion Cherry King 
WM, WHITE, BRISTOL, PA. ROUTE 2 





ing. 
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7 40 head 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 
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PINEHURST 





SHROPSHIRES 





OUR MOTTO: “‘ Like Begets Like’’ 


Dispersal Sale tix 


Best Breeding Flock of 


Shropshires in America 


25 two-year-old ewes, 
lan weaned. 
la August. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, Otsego Co., 

Send for deseriptive 


Also their ewe and ra 


Catalogue. 


30 yearling 
ev ) ewes from breeding flock as soon as 
hi 


N. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


pu 
BLACKS WHITE 
FOUR sor pemenpene 

FIVE HUNDRED 


QUARTS OF 
MILK PER 








i; el 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


We - s very choice yearling 
red rom..the best stock in 
ety S. DAVIS, : 


me 


America 


and two year 


CHILI STATION, N.Y. 





Snowcroft Hampshires 


The compact, good-boned, 
ower aid Stephen foundation. 
me now ready. 


DR. S. F. SNOW 


43 University “Block, Syracuse, 


well-covered type ' from 
Splendid mature 
Careful erating for distant shipment. 


New York 





nase PSH#IRE SHEE? 


We are offe ewes,-ewo and ram lambs, sired by 
son of Wa inut Hall _ Masterpiece . 21185, . at ..very 
psonable pr 


IN BROOK K FARM, 


NEWVILLE,* PA. 





’ PURE 
owler’S -sReD 
will please you. 

rgest sand best herd in east. 

E FOWLER FARMS, - MACUNGIE, 


Heamp shires 


PA. 





DORSET RAMS 


registered Dosset~ yearling: and: ram»lambs for 
Vt. 


at reasonable. priees. 
more Farms, C. T. 


For particu 


apply 
Bretteil, 


jars» 
» Bennington, 





POULTRY sBREEDERS 





FFANY’S “SUPERTOR “DUCKS 


h Pekin, 


sand drakes, $2.50 eacha.and up. 


' POULTRY - FARM, 'R.*33°Pheentxvitie, “Pa. 


Giant "Rouen.< and Indian Runner 





IX HATCHED TO ORDER 


ne $20 per» 200. Pultets,--cockereis, 


HUMMER? & CO.,. DepteU, -fremehtown,*N J. 





DRSE BREEDERS.'& EMPORPERS 





WE AW 
YEAR 
‘Tae bigeyield cow is the only cow that will 
i ever make dairying profitable in the United 
States. The dairy farmers of Holland have 


blazed the way to a successful national dairy 
industry with their Holstein-Friesian cows 
that average between 9,000 and 10,000 Ibs. 
of: milk per year. 

Imagine our cows-~ averaging 4,500 quarts! 
Our farmers. would then be able to make the 
finest, -best. and cheapest milk on earth, just 
as the Hollanders do now, and prosperity 
would abound, for every quart would mean 
profit. 

Send: for» Free Illustrated Booklets. 
THE =HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115. Hudson Street,. Brattleboro, Vt. 


‘Springdale Farms 
Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


100 extra «darge cows due to freshen during 
September and.October,- extra -heavy ‘producers 
and fine individuals. 

Twoecear loads.of fancy two and three-year-old 
heifers that..are»bred. to freshen this fall; all 
large and « nicely »marked. 


F. P.<SAUNBERS<& -SON, 
Cortland, N. Y., “Telephone 116. or . 1476 
Office 40 Clinten. Ave. 


Holstein .Bulls 
EXCELEENT /INDIVIDUAES 
TWO : TO? F@UR »MONTHS (QLD 
“Bice, .. King - of _ Pontiac. Jesey,~whese dam >haty 
record “of~over’ #200 pounds butter. and. nearly 29-000 
pounds «amnilk. } s ares of thet bighvest 
yearly-#ecordr aon of} Kings of ‘the? Pontiacs. 


E: H. KNAPP’& SON, BABIUS,N.tY. 











Thoroughbred 
PercheronStallions 


pr ssale. — -year-oldvand twoecoalts¢ 

ivi excellent, =priee = reasonable.” 
is -FARMS 

L, Amos, Prop. Syracuse,’ N.~ Ye 











CHOICE -SHE TLAND 


eminent all ages,* $50> to’ $750. ~ Tiusteated 
Is r Al 
STEWART, - - ESPYVILEE,”PA, 





DOG BREEDERS 





Trained ‘Beagle -Hounds 
wm shy. Males $50, females _ 
tion guaranteed. Free-catalc 
A. SOUDER, : 


puppies» $15. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 





CATTEE*BREEDERS 





al Purpose Shorthorns 














SWEETNESS®NO.5.56850 
‘bulls: sired by Imp.” Kmowsley Gift on ~sffer. 


LLINTSTONE :FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 








mton Duke, 
Ational 19 
and New 





17 and 1918,. and:.at Illinois, 
York State Fairs in 1918 and 
























ng shows. 
. | calves only for sale. 
C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohie 


LGROVE E MILKING 
ORTHORNS 


: Eastern Fall Fairs, Syracuse, 
‘ P Stage d, we won § Championships, 
,/9 Second Prizes, 6 Third Prizes. 


ir Grove FARM, 


Choice by 







































Washingtenville, N. Y. 














E Jersey and Berkshires 


TS and 














; : one bull calf, not related. Pigs. 
— by Long Baron2d, 2254586, son of 
J. B. Armstrong... Ogdensburg, .N. 

















| Sale & Pedigree Co., Ines 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
fer Heletele pedigress, catalogs, ete: 






















ude’s Dairy Shorthorns 


Grand. Champion «at the 


| cows and heifers of hreeding age 
&rd, all Record of Merit cows or their ( 
a f whieh have been prize win- 


Y- |! Special Holstein’Bull Sale for Sept. 








tRegistered and Grade HOLSTEINS 
Get Ddusy you calf cub pro- 





| E'veveanensarees vanenerenensnercianiirie 


| THE NEW YORK STATE 


| GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


will hold their 


Second Annual Sale 


at FERNBROOK FARM 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


(Kindly plaeed:at the disposal of the association by 
Hon. Henry M. Sage) 


Saturday, September 18, 1920 


Sixty head of carefully-selected Guernseys will be offered, 
representing the best individuals and the most fashionable 
blood from the herds of New York’s most constructive 
breeders, such as daughters of 


Cc. L. A. WHITNEY 
Albany, N. Y. 
GEO. -M.° WHITE 
Freehold, N. Y. 


SHH 


405 ‘Main Street 





moters. I ~have 50 ~ registered 
heifer xealves, 3 to 10 ~months 
o1d,-$100 each forthe lot, choice 
$125. © 200~registered and~ high- 
*grade*-eows, heifers and ~ butls. 
Car -of~any ~age that~ you~ want. 
% ? Holstein -heifer _ calves, » $20 
each. » Expuessppaid in iets of. 5. 


JOHNLC. REAGAN, TULLY, N.°Y. 








‘Holstem -F riesian 


CATTLE 


will) be here. 


Registered*Holstein: Bull Calves 


Grade: Holsteins; 30shead of heifers. Can furnish 
fresh cows vand springers at all —. 
JAMES” P. “RYAN, : : ZENOVIA,’ N.° Y. 


HOLSTEINS.at AUCTION, 


Send for infarmationabeut the sales: 
af . celimble registered cattic, 
held at Brattleboro. Vermont, the. 
First. Tuesday: and-Wedaesday of 
-every.other.moath. 

Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein-Fresian 

Capitalof America. 
Address -The* Purebred Live-Stock Sales_Co., 

















Gelsehe, and King. Korndyke 





TH 


“al 


Ne Plus Ultra 15265, Ultra May King 87600, 
Langwater Peerless 19227, Langwater .Ultimas 
39637, and many others of “May Rose” strain. 


« Sale .Committee 


For: petites address 
LEANDER -F. HERRICK 
Sale ‘Manager 

‘Worcester 

















Cc. H. HECHLER 
Roslyn, N.Y. 
RAY -H. ALEXANDER 5; 
Union »Socings, N.Y. : 


HNEODODELEONOUDEEOHEGGOHOENO ERE ropes tenesObOnODEAD ennenennene . 
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The — 
‘Graylawn Herd 


Of Purebred Holstein- Friesian. Cattle 


One of..the very best. young herds in the state 
of Vermont, -both as to individuality and ‘breeding 
Onis a few over.six. years eld. Rich in the blood 
tiac Korndyke; King of the’ Pontiacs; King 
Colautha Johanna Lad; Admiral “Walker 
Sadie Vale. 


Segis: 





Will be seld ataurtion on 


‘Tuesday, September 21 











This herd is under federal ‘supervision. 





GRAYLAWN FARMS CO. 


—— head 





toenenenaaren ene 


sevnesetnaetes 





Two car’ loads~ high-grade bred heifers~ priced 
for immediate>sale. 150 choice: fresh and spring- 
er cows: at. farmer. prices. .Wire~me when you 
NY. 


W._E. Totman, Cortiand, 





ready forsservice »next» winter. ~ Sire’s :dam 34.4 ‘Ibs. 
butter... (06 Jdbs.milk. | Dams-heve. good A..R.. 0. 
records. ae individuals. Handsomely ~ marked. 


$100.to $200. 
BERKSHERE. M Y. 


~ ROR SALE 








FOR 
10 Registered.=Holstein Cows, 
. 
an 


for- service and 50 grade fall Cows and 2 carloads 
fine Heifers. ~~ right. 
J. R.° FROST, * Munneviile, N.Y. 


SALE 
fresh-.and soon due 
one and two-year-olds; 


also five fine Bulls ready 


25 Reg. Heifers, 


a nice Calves; 


Two carloads 


IN THE NEXT‘90' DAYS. 
TIME TO BUY. 
AND °*SEE US ‘ATT ONCE. 


Cortland Holstein Farms } 


fresh or springing. 


fall. 


Two carloads Rexistered: Heifers. 
Ten Registered Bulls ready for service. 


CATTLE WILL ADVANCE | 25% 


203-205 Savings Bank: Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 








for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. 


WANTED A HOME 


Write us your wants. 








1919. Sire, King of the Changelings, a 33-Ib. son of 
the King of the Pontiacs. Dam Maplevale Genesta 
Changeling, an A. R. O. daughter of a 33-Ib. sire. 
This young bull is well grown, nicely marked, tuber- 
culin_tested_and ready for service. Price $200. 

FRED A. BLEWER,”~OWEGO, TIOGA CO.. N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Holstein Bull Calf, 


between 3 and 6 months old; 


three by one sire, and all of them 








Browncroft Farms, (Cortland Co.) McGraw, packed by some of the greatest producing and trans- 

mitting animals of the breed. One bull; he is a 

grandson of a 36-1b bull on the sire’s side and a 

HOLSTEINS 42-Ib. bull on t dam's -_ a price of one = 

ughte o onti ilde ol 2 ‘ tire herd is 50, put on board the cars, sterec 

par me Bf oy yg Ag a ow = and transferred Here is a wonderful o1 50 rtunity, 
granddaughters of the King of the Pontiacs, age 3 | 2nd the first check takes the bunch. 
months to 3 years. For description and price, write a — 

Cc. lL. BANKS, - - NEW BERLIN, N. Y. | Ward W. Stevens, $ Liverpool, N. Y. 





born February 27, 











Another g 100 Bargain 


First Check Takes Him 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf, born April 22, 1920. 
Sired by: 


a 34- ~ bull and out of a 2-year- old who 


‘Two 9-months-old bulls. 3 nearest dams avegage | ig by a brother to May Echo Sylvia, from the same 
over 30 From: a. 36-lb.. sire. Prices. $200 and | dam. A fine individual, and light colored. 
——_ for emale jain FARMS BROOKSIDE HERD 
St. La Co., Canton, N. Y. | R. J. Stevens : Liverpool, N. Y- 


300 Holsteins 300 


Two-carloads extra choice.Grade Cows, either 


100° Grade Cows due in September and October. 
choice -Grade Heifers due this 


>in PRICE 
NOW IS THE 
IF INTERESTED COME 


Start a Pure-Bred Herd 


Six Holstein calves, 
five heifers, 





REGISTERED 
GUERNSEY 
CATTLE 


Greenore Farm, -Penllyn,. Pa. 





MOU 








Upland Farm Offers:for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


'Bull Calves 


of the «breeding that won atthe Eastern States 
Exposition. -Langwater Cavalier is sixring- Show Win- 
a rs and “Producers. We can: also offer some choice 


‘amworth Pigs, the Utility Hog. 
UPLAND FARMS, - - IPSWICH, MASS. 





Guernsey Females 
Wanted 


Especially Heifers -and Galves 
S. l. MURPHY, Media, Pa. 





MAPLE GLEN GUERNSEYS 
First eheck for $500 buys: splendid straight bull 
calf. 6 months old; a doublergrandson of Florham 
Laddie. Sire of calf. is full: brother: to a 617-77-lb. 
2-year-old; calf’s dam now making a 500-lb.~record 





E. 


in G. G. ° Wire or. write today. - Herd under federal 
supervision. L..L. COGGSHALL, Laeke,.N. Y 
GUERNSEYS 
Several exceptionally fine, well developed registered 
bull calves, three to nine mouths old. Write for 


pedigree and prices. 


R. PHILO, - - . ELMIRA, N. Y. 








SALE 
SER VICE 


1f you are 
in the near future or planning 
this fall, it would be to your 
to take the matter up with us. 
We want to help you all that we can to 
make your sale a success, and this serv- 
ice is free. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
$15 Fourth Avenue - New York City 
Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 

Herman V. Brooks, Associate 


holding a sale 
for one 
interest 


anticipating 





















NOTE: 





| 
| 
| 
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$ $5 Typical of the many 
—— retinarkable savings 
here in Chicago's 
" est stock of millwork 
>_> Each Mail the coupon for our 
geeeg || General Materia! Book now. 
_ No. LA2—A large number of these fine, 
new, inside doors manufactured from 
old growth, yellow fr lumber have been 
set aside for this sale. Five cross pan- 
els; 1 % in. thick. Three sizes, “B’’ 
de shows slight defects. 2 ft. 6in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 
Pr. Bin. x6 ft. Sin. 2 ft. Bin. x6 ft. 
Gin. State size wanted. Sale priceeach 









Guarantee, 


| "Roofing: . 





Seclar Now rif = 
AS our advice and buy your roofing now. 
Snaps like these go fast when our low prices 
become generally known. You must act quick 
to get your share of these savings, 


Gold Medal Roofing 


No. LA4— Rawhide stone faced gold medal roofin 
guaranteed fifteen years. Fire resisting specia 
coating. Full rolls of 108 sq. ft. complete with 
nails and cement. 

High grade stock per roll P ° . . 


Famous Rawhide Roofing 

Neo. LAS—Rawhide goofing in three weights—a 

high grade covering in rolls 108 sq. ft. with nails 

and cement. Heavy weight guaranteed twelve 
re, per roll $2.65; medium weight per roll 
65; light weight per roll $2.15. 


Corrugated Metal Roofin 


A large quantity of corrugated metal roofing in 
various weights; secured in big government and 
other purchases. Let us know your needs and our 








D No. LAG—The wonder 
~ buildings of the age— 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. (now owned by Harris Brothers Co.) has been well and favorably known to many 
readers of this paper for more than a quarter century. These people will need no further reminder of the honest 
methods truthful advertising and big savings offered here the year round. Don’t hesitate to buy liberally! 


n Important Sale of Bargains 
forthe Fall and Winter of 1920 









AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST September 4, 1920 











nf ‘ 4 e D 
nele Steel Fence Po 

+ 5 & TAF 3 
Angle See fen’ mn 
pointed drive angle steel C ‘ 
fence posts nave — » = 5 
with a big purchase of materia 
from the government. Brand Each , 
new high grade finely made posts at a re- } 
markable saving. 6 ft. long, made of 1% | 
angle steel % in. thick; easily driven. 
Hold 7 wires on one side of angle and 6? 
wires on A, einer side in ony 
44 ° b ositions to hold line wire on every style 
Millions of feet of sound high grade lumber § Ni Offence. Sale price each. Se 
is now ready for immediate shipment from one of the Lotsofi00each  . . . 33c 
government's finest army camps recently purchased outright by us. Lots of 500 or more each - we 
Also, numerous complete buildings will be sold as they stand on the 
grounds. You can save big money on all your building needs if you 
| the coupon now for our Government Material Book or board the 
next train to 


Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. J. 


Located adjacent to New York City, easily reached by 
automobile or train to Tenafly and Dumont, N.J. Our representatives 
are at the Camp prepared to give you full particulars. 


















































BY) 




















Bullding Material of All Kinds — say 

Our purchase of Camp Merrittincludes lumber, plumbing [Raa Greatest Offers Ever Made 
material, electrical supplies, railroad equipment and complete build- a= A large quantity bought by us at less than 
ings. e have about completed the dismantling of Camp Shelby the actual cost of manufacture, Fine barbed 
and Camp Doniphan. Snaps like these go fast—so don’t delay. : : wire, made under rigid government super 
: vision. 12 gauge open hearth steel wire with 


four point barbs % in, long, spaced 3 in. 

apart. Order quickly from special lots below. 
4 point Painted Stock 

No. LAG— This lot is coated with a special weather 

resisting paint. 68 Ib. reels containing 760 ft. 


Se y 
— S 
= > — 4 Cc — 
SS Vie 





| fe de 1 
4 reels or more reel e 1 
es ——- Gb coals or meere pur coal 17 
oO £ H d d pm Sache oe suaup Bee See a fe Hr 
ne of a Hundred Guaranteed Guten Gohentied Ghee 


Ready-Cut Homes In the | mo,147 rns specie! jot covtsing quadruple sa 
“4 a 

Harris FREE Book of Plans | beinc made which means much to the life of the 
Let the world’s leading house specialists I 
fo your home and furnish the material for it. The 
ome pictured has been carefully planned from sug- 
estions received from many of our farm friends. A 
are, well arranged design of imposing appearance, 
built with big economy “The Harris Way.” 


A " c§ Re chy. oi toa 
This and all Harris Hontes buil: Bia times 
with extreme satisfaction and big economy. Our won- 
derful improved Ready-Cut System of furnishing 


























wonderful peqauas ev actured from material machine cut is the only way to build your 
are so simpie,. Your ideal home right without wasting a single penny. 
summer home or garage Cw Simplified bundling system instantly understood by | Ne«LAS—S barbed bottom galvanized hog 
erected in a few hours anyone. If you can read, you can’t go wron fencing made of No. 11 top wire No, 14 inter 
—only tools needed a = = Blo Sat i. mediateline and stay wires. Staysspaced6in. apart. b. 
ETT We hammer and a wrench, > ot. 0 H+) & Free Blue Print Plan Offers fins zu cl.o%. | Srace between tine wires rombottom upwa: safe z 
Numerous styles and sizes illustrated and read and readily understood furnished without charge. Ask | °°: * 45-524 and@6 in. 100 a # 
described, is our complete free Presto-Up for complete details of this Harris Home. 26 in. high per rod, 32e. 32 in. high per rod, 39¢ pe 
ook, ail coupon now. This a Mail the Coupon By using two strands of barbed wire above this : 
small car size garage, complete. . $164 j speed aaa purpose farm fence ; 
a | 2h 
K 





Fully gaarant 





No, LA12—These splendid machines 
have made a wonderful record in all 
sizes—all seasons ofthe yearin all parts 
of the country. Newest model cream 
separators, easy to clean, easy to turn, 
easy to oil and now—easy to own, 

Patented exclusive improvements 
everywhere—found only in these 
excellent separators. 

: eed to get all the cream— 
the best cream separator you can buy re- 
@ 38 name, make or price. e’ll 
take your old separator off your hands al- 
lowing liberally for it toward the purchase 
of your pew cream getter. 


Size No. Cap’y Ibs. perhr. Sale Prices No. 
. 175 


i * $34.95 | plete bathroom outfit. Consists of white porcelain enameled ee Ae Wie standard equip- a. 
°2 * 250 * 38.90 | bath tub5ft. long, 0in wide, fitted with nickel plated connected wales, ae pon Pade gE ay de ma 

3 375 55 50 | waste and overflow and nickel plated double bath cock. White] on steel tracks; 200 bushels per co NofLAl Watts No. 4 

5 500 59.95 | porcelain enameled lavatory, size 17x19 in. with nickel plated Watts No. 8—$390 co s— a . 
* Indicates table sizes. All 7 750 68.00 [trap and faucetts. Closet outfit includes white vitreous te. .A37 —Deubi . . Corn Sheller with clean- 
machines ready for shipments 9 950 75.00 | earthenware wash down bowl with highly finished golden] shtiter tor custom woek ee ing system, cob stacker, 
from Minn., Pa. and Chicago. No. LAL13—Improved Cream Getter Junior J oak tank, copper I!ned, seat and cover matches tank. | equipment,wagon box elevator, swivel £7 ain elevator and automatic 
3% discount allowed if cash ig Separator capacity 300 lbs. an hour Here’s your chance to buy an outfit worth upwards $85. 00 cob stacker and feeder, on steel horse feeder as shown. $99 50 
sent with order, on metal stand, eac . Of $100.00 MOW FOF... oe eees ccc ce cece ce cces ceesresess a hitch trucks; capacity 600bu. perhour. Sale price now .. . 








= .7. 8 = ee 

FAmo sWatts Corn Shellers . 

e world’s best corn \ $ 50 

sheller now offered at big reduced \ — ie 
. Most liberal terms and a 30- \\ 

y, free trial with a guarantee of ; fe 

| positive satisfaction. er now from 

this ad or get full particulars with- 

out delay. 


Watts No. 1 — $34.50 

cornfor hisawn use, Capacity tote 16 
ownuse. Ca t to 

bushels per hour witha RS engina. 

, Watts No. 4 — $79.50 
= 1S—With cleani ste 

—— cob stacker and grain aleveler” Shell 


= . P for yourself and a few neigh 
LA10—Splendid value is 








































Se 
offered in this com-| Watts No. 7—$257.00 





































Guaranteed Paint | Hog Troughs, $1.00 


r lron Pipe Per Ft. 8c | New Mixed Nails 











‘24m | a 











Guaranteed barn paint 
red 
» 





No. LA20—The trough you and easily clean ete e@ stock of pipe offers wonderful ing all sizes from 

e > ite . 2 values. in random t oO le upin 
oes hoped - hy indi No. LA11—No plumbing needed | complete with couplings; all dices | 100 Ib. kegs. A 
vidual trough for hogs and sheep. with this improved chemical indoor toilet: | now offered at unusual money sav- handy assortment 


Capacity 3 gal. Size 30 in. long and 


yellow or mare tructible steel. on 
al. . . $1.60 Faipted black. Lote of 12, eac 


te o eae’ . . § 
1.90 Sale priceesch]?. «. «. 1.00 





. sae es / at aca 
nemical moor foet (lems enemnmasanein) 100s. 42S 
Brings to you every convenience $Q95 No. LA22—New 
— 


of the modern eater, sanitary No. LA21—Ourbigcomplete | wire nails inelad- 









; “ ings. Suitable for the conveyance for general use— 
fitted with regular closet seat and cover, indtapousable on 









































HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
Dept.L A 34 


Mark an X in the squares below to show which 
books you want. They are free and sent postpaid. 


[_] Catalog of Government and General Material 


Cc) Revels Plan Sock Preste-Bp Bott, 
iomes, Barns, etc. ogether Buildings : ; 
oy re ditions. opportunity to save money on a high grade ensilage of brass. Wrought steel casing, 
Cc] — Cc pat a ene oy eee cs og | cutter. A Sin. machine, capacity 15 to 20 tons Japaned finish. Weight 40 Ibs. 116 
Corn Furniture [—] Special Roofing $54. B...... oe Oo br:2:72 73,8808 | per hour. Furnished with blower pipe for 30ft. | Ne. LAZS—Radiators for 190 and 
ler Bulletin Lk lee 7H.P......225 190.00 | silo, mounted on horse hitch steel trucks. Buy | models, or 1917 and 1918 $21. 
H.P the complete outfit during this sale for $175.00 models, each ..-.+.-++++- 


esc sept phon't Pint Se srg finished im, mahogany. Cast, metal frame| Sow. Lin. pipe perft-..-:-- GSC | the farm. Plenty 2 
b 90c. with exhaust pipe and chemicals (about 6 $9 95 All other sizes priced Fone § Sale 
i. . MEO proportionally low Poise 94.99 a 
, Genuine Advance Ensilage Cutter ro aiotor foro’ 
1% $4 O50 ‘ola yas Core 
11549 bal 
P. Mounted on Trucks $2 1 0 Tae 











Latest patter 

honeycomb radiator 

for Ford automobiles. 

Large water capacity 

and cooling surface. 

Runs it. flexible core allows 
for expansion — prevents bursting. 









engine with 
Webster oscil- 
lating magneto, 
Develops full F ' : 
rated horse ze Ay { 
‘ power, A sure c : 

starter and steady worker under all con- | No, LA24—This low price offer is your | parts coming in contact with water ae 


10 to 18 


































: ROTHERS CO 


SPRI 


35th andIvronSts. 
@ Cc 


er os 2 of ove XY <, 












